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PSYCHOLOGY IN WORLD RECONSTRUCTION” 
By ROBERT M. YERKES 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


LMOST all of my colleagues have 

written more or less explicitly 
in which psychological 
knowledge and techniques may further 
efforts to reshape our world. In what 
follows I shall try to present psychol- 
ogy as a division of natural science, in- 
cluding, of course, areas of social sci- 
ence; to offer my grounds of confidence 





in its values and its future development; 


i to suggest some major opportunities for 
) its immediate usefulness in preparing 


the way for a new world-order, and fi- 
nally, to propose what seem to me es- 
sential steps for the general instrumen- 
tation of progress in human betterment 
and world reconstruction. Even at the 
risk of seeming dogmatic or overconfi- 
dent, I shall write in outline, instead of 
discursively. 


* The editors of the JOURNAL are indebted to 


) Professors Gardner Murphy and Percival M. 
™ Symonds for valuable suggestions in planning 


this issue devoted to psychology in the service 
of world reconstruction. The number was in- 


® ‘ended for publication prior to the termination 


of the war, but uncertainties connected with 
the war made it seem advisable to postpone 


oy the date. Not all the topics envisioned in the 


original planning have been included, among 
which may be mentioned news as an instru- 
ment of policy, distrust in communication, 
problems of children, rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, and psychological aspects of 


® health. It is anticipated that or dealing 


with some of these topics wil 


: be published 
later.— EDITOR. 


WHAT SHALL WE UNDERSTAND BY 
PSYCHOLOGY; WHAT SHOULD 
WE MAKE OF IT? 


For nearly a half century it has een 
my privilege to observe and to play a 
modest role in the development of psy- 
chology. From that experience I should 
like to make confession and to bear 
testimony. At the turn of the century 
and for nearly a decade, I was in psy- 
chology but not of it, for although I 
earned my livelihood as teacher-inves- 
tigator in the Harvard Department, I 
was acutely dissatisfied with the status 
of the subject as currently defined and 
so reluctant to be classified as psycholo- 
gist that I actually went out of my way 
to associate myself with biologists and 
the medical profession. Confession, I 
call it, because I am now a bit ashamed, 
since the fact reflects more unfavorably 
on me than on the concept or condition 
of psychology. 

Why my discomfort and discontent? 
I think there were two principal 
grounds: first, it was because psychol- 
ogy as science seemed to me superficial 
in its analyses, crude in its methods, in- 
exact in its results, and of discouraging- 
ly low value for the practical purposes 
of prediction and control — all this by 
comparison with the physical and bio- 








2 


logical sciences in which I was then 
working as advanced student. Second, 
and not less I suspect, I was influenced 
by the conflicting definitions of the sub- 
ject, for there seemed no agreement, 
even in my institution, nor was there 
in fact elsewhere, as to whether psy- 
chology should be defined and developed 
as science of the natural — one among 
the life sciences-; of the supernatural— 
science of the hypothetical soul-; or 
both. 

In contrast with my early attitude, 
that which I now describe as both later 
and contemporary is comfortable and 
strongly motivating. It is the outcome 
of nearly four decades of intimate con- 
tacts with many areas of knowledge, in- 
cluding the range of the natural sci- 
ences, and with scores of their able pro- 
fessionals. The more I have learned 
about the physical and biological sci- 
ences, their methods, concepts, relations 
to the world-order, and about their per- 
sonnel, the less destructively critical I 
have become toward psychology. Is it 
that I have gained in faith, hope, and 
charity for my own subject because of 
increase in knowledge and insights, or 
have the status and prospects of psy- 
chology so far improved by evolution of 
method and concept that my present 
attitude is objectively determined? I 
am sure it is both. Moreover, with the 
years I have become increasingly confi- 
dent that to define and develop psychol- 
ogy as life science, whose materials are 
organic behavior and experience, prom- 
ises optimal usefulness. For me, and 
indeed generally in current American 
professional usage, psychology is a nat- 
ural science which represents extension 
of physiology.* 

Whereas in 1910 I should have given 


1 Natural science is used. as inclusive of 
those areas of social science which are con- 
cerned with aspects of organic behavior and 
experience. 
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a gloomy forecast for psychology as | | achi 
then knew it in its world developments, Ff the; 
today, even in my more conservative f not 
period of life, J rank tt as potentially © stre 
the most important of sciences for thy sted 
improvement of man and of his worlj. Was 

order, And as I write thus, I recall that mot 
in the early days I held the well-bageq JR pro 


conviction that medicine was the lead. JB ma 
ing profession in our country, and opr 
worthy of emulation by all learned call. tior 
ings. Today, with even greater assur. ff I 
ance, I should rank education as poten. nee 
tially and by far the most important of der 
callings. It is, to be sure, inadequately | of 
based scientifically, too little appreciat- jor 
ed, ill-supported, grossly misunderstood, |§ of 
so that it is only by fortunate chance | ter 


that a child in our culture gets a square J} PY" 


deal educationally. I make these seem- an 
ingly irrelevant assertions because psy- mé 
chology as science of behavior and ex- |§ tio 
perience can and should help to supply | ale 
the desirable scientific basis for educa. [§ an 
tional procedure and thus play a major t- of 
role in remedying this glaring defect in | sit 
our world-order. gu 

SOME MAJOR OPPORTUNITIES : di 


FOR USEFULNESS les 


We as agents are dwarfed by the in- 
mensity and complexity of problems of 
world reconstruction. Many of the most ff P! 
perplexing are man-created, witness the FF) 1 


ase ee 
< 
~ 


“atomic bomb” and the “nuclear ener- SE 
gy” problem-complexes, and the oppor- w 
tunities and responsibilities created by FF W 


the progress of human genetics. As1 FF P 
write this, the words of William Archer SE 
come to mind. “What is wrong with the By 
world is its vastness. That is what hin- 
ders us from reducing the chaos of 
human affairs to a rational order.” 
Better men are essential if we are to 








2From The Great Analysis: A plea for 4 
rational world-order. Published anonymously, 
from the pen of the dramatic critic William 
Archer, with a preface by Gilbert Murray. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1912, p. 1. 
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achieve a better world-order. How may 
they be assured? Obviously we should 
not expect to raise ourselves by our boot 
straps to the level of our problems ; in- 
stead human nature must be so changed 
as to increase ability, good will, and 
motivation to wrestle with besetting 
problems. This definitely points my pri- 
mary text and what I select as major 
opportunity for psychology in connec- 
tion with world reconstruction. 
Undeniably, man’s most imperative 
need is more adequate knowledge, un- 
derstanding and control of himself and 
of his creations. Psychology bears ma- 
jor responsibility, since as the science 
of human nature it should steadily ex- 
tend and perfect knowledge of the facts, 
principles, and significance of behavior 
and experience; of individual develop- 
ment and socialization, and of evolu- 
tional change. Better men, and they 
alone, can assure a better world-order, 


} and that appears to be the logical order 


of improvement. Therefore the neces- 
sity for a secure scientific basis for the 
guidance and control of life. 

The present picture of mankind is 
discouraging. In our ignorance, care- 
lessness, inhumanity and partialness of 


) view, we not only permit but actually 
» encourage the breeding of weaklings, 


physical and mental defectives, delin- 


» quents and criminals. Thereupon, ob- 


serving the results of our folly, we labor 
with charitable intent diligently but 
wastefully to preserve them and to im- 
prove their pitiable condition. It would 
seem an insult to human intelligence to 
argue that every appropriate preven- 
tive measure should be used, but the pic- 
ture indicates that we persistently place 
the cart before the horse. Gradually the 
idea is gaining acceptance, and threat- 
ening to become a conviction, that it 
should be the undeniable right of every 
individual to be well born, well reared, 
intelligently educated and advised, and 


© 
vo 


assured by society against accidental 
misfortunes. Psychology can and must 
be made to contribute largely and in- 
creasingly to the achievement of this 
goal. Ours is the opportunity to set the 
stage and to help to lay the scientific 
foundation for a beneficient world-or- 
der, and ours is also the responsibility. 
For, as that eminent and wise biologist 
Sir Charles Sherrington has said, “We 
have, because human, an inalienable pre- 
rogative of responsibility which we can 
not devolve, no, not as once was thought, 
even upon the stars. We can share it 
only with each other’”*® Ranking first 
among psychology’s present opportu- 
nities for usefulness is the improve- 
ment of human nature, genetically and 
educationally, through the application 
of the knowledge and principles which 
the science should provide. 

Attempt to view psychology’s present 
opportunities inclusively has revealed 
three especially promising and impor- 
tant categories or varieties of effort. I 
may designate them as (a) fundamental 
research, (b) methodological develop- 
ment and extension, and (c) practical 
applications. Very briefly I shall char- 
acterize, evaluate, and exemplify each 
in turn. It seems appropriate that 
the statements of this introductory ar- 
ticle be general instead of specific, and 
that I leave to my fellow contributors 
the presentation of particular examples 
of the uses of psychology and its tech- 
nologies. 

The promotion of psychology as sci- 
ence requires no defense, for usefulness 
obviously is conditioned by stage or sta- 
tus of advancement. Developments 
which result from the disinterested, de- 
voted creativity of its personnel are of 
primary importance, since serviceabil- 
ity to mankind depends upon them. Al- 

2 Sir Charles Sherrington. Man on His Na- 


ture. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941, p. 404. 
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though one need not argue in defense 
of pure science, it is ever essential to 
present its claims for popular support 
and above all for the recruitment of able 
workers. True, the life of the creative 
investigator, scholar, inventor, ordinari- 
ly is a good life, but in our culture too 
little attention is given to the fact that 
it may not be lived both comfortably 
and productively without social contri- 
bution of means, interest and apprecia- 
tion. 

In my opinion, psychology can best 
contribute in the long run to world re- 
construction by developing itself as 
“pure science.”” One may think of this, 
or actually work at it, as extension of 
physiology, as supplementation of soci- 
ology, or as the analytic and introspec- 
tive study of selves. The sum of our 
knowledge, as amply attested by other 
and more advanced sciences, proves that 
the more highly developed science is 
also the more useful technologically in 
all areas of special knowledge and in 
all arts and occupations which have 
need of it. As an example of prepara- 
tion, through fundamental research, for 
the solution of highly important prob- 
lems of individual and social life, I cite 
the following. For a quarter century 
the National Research Council, through 
its Division of Medical Sciences, has 
supported a long-range program of 
physiological and psychological inquiry 
into fundamental problems of sexual 
behavior and reproduction. The accumu- 
lated knowledge has contributed sig- 
nally to our understanding of both sex- 
ual and reproductive processes and re- 
lations, and it undoubtedly constitutes 
a considerable part of the scientific ba- 
sis essential for intelligent attack on 
perennial social problems. 

I feel apologetic in writing thus for a 
professional journal, but experience has 
convinced me that we may not too often 
remind ourselves that our primary obli- 
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gation is to our science and to its health. 
ful promotion. I am here arguing that 
only thus can we prepare a satisfactory 
foundation for its professional applica. 
tions. How, it is asked, may this be 
assured save by our own research and 
by the prophetically wise selection and 
effective training of new personne]? 
How indeed! 

On first suggestion it may seem illogi- 
cal and unprofitable to think of method- 
ological development and extension as 
a special category of opportunity apart 
from “fundamental research.” But ex- 
perience indicates, I think, that it is 
not, for there actually are among us 
specialists in observation, in methodol- 
ogy, in interpretation and generaliza- 
tion. And it appears that every area of 
knowledge, call it science if you will, 
has need for analysts and definers of 
problems; planners; devisers of meth- 
ods; designers of apparatus and instru- 
ments of precision; observers, interpre- 
ters; generalizers, and expositors. Few 
of us (even if psychologists!) are equal- 
ly gifted or skilled in all of these modes 
of activity. 

Psychology has endless need, as have 
other sciences, for new and improved 
methods of observing, recording, meas- 
uring, relating, describing, and evaluat- 
ing the phenomena of behavior-experi- 
ence. Perhaps it may importantly serve 
social progress in the present crisis by 
devising and adapting methods for use 
by other professionals — physiologists, 
anthropologists, educators, sociologists, 
economists — who also are concerned 
with aspects and cultural relations of 
behavior-experience. With intent to em- 
phasize their importance, I have used 
the words “development” and “exten- 
sion” in conjunction with methodology. 
It is one of our responsibilities as pro- 
fessionals in psychology to aid our fel- 
low scientists methodologically as well 
as by making knowledge and insights 
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available. We have been immeasurably 
aided by the methods, techniques, and 
appliances of the mathematical, physi- 
cal, and biological sciences. In turn we 
should reciprocate — and, yet more im- 
portantly, further the development and 
increase the usefulness of the social 
sciences whose task it will be to wrestle 
directly with problems of world recon- 
struction. 


Most of the papers in this series ex- 
emplify methodological services. Such 
services are conspicuous also in the mili- 
tary psychology of both world wars 
since the methods and techniques, and 
especially the methodological skills and 
experience of our profession, were then 
made available to military specialists 
and other non-psychologists. 


The third and last illustrative cate- 
gory of usefulness is termed “applica- 
tions.” Interestingly enough its poten- 
tial importance increasingly embar- 
rasses the profession! For seemingly 
there are no practical or fine arts, no 
phases or stages of growth and develop- 
ment, no human occupations in which 
psychology does not have significant ap- 
plications. Early in this century Hugo 
Miinsterberg, pioneer promotor of ap- 
piied psychlogy in America, by his 
books and lectures impressed this on 
thousands of our countrymen. In the 
light of history, he appears as prophet 
crying in a wilderness of professional 
self-protection, prejudice, and narrow- 
ness of view! Developments have fully 
justified his claims and predictions and 
our profession might do well now to 
reread his books on applied psychology.‘ 
As one who knew him and his work in- 
timately, I doubt that the subject has, 


* Psychology and Life. Boston, 1899; On the 
Witness Stand. New York, 1908; Psychology 
and the Teacher. New York, 1909; Psycho- 
therapy. New York, 1909; Psychologie und 
Wirtschaftsleben. Leipzig, 1912; Psychology: 
General and Applied. New York, 1914; Grund- 
zuge der Psychotechnic. Leipzig, 1914 . 


or ever has had, an abler or more suc- 
cessful proponent. 

But how may applied psychology be 
expected to aid in world reconstruction ? 
Within the space allotted me I can do 
barely more than list a few major fields 
of application which are perpetually 
and vitally concerned with social prob- 
lems. 

Social services (“social work” and 
more) offer varied and unexcelled op- 
portunities for use of psychological 
knowledge and skills. The social work- 
er really should be an applied psycholo- 
gist! 

Educational agencies and activities, 
to which the individual is exposed be- 
tween birth and death, may be improved 
immeasurably and safeguarded by wise, 
fearless, innovational applications of 
our science, for educative process is pri- 
marily psychological. This fact is rec- 
ognized by educational leaders and by 
teachers generally, but psychology and 
psychologists have been slow to respond 
effectively to their insistent cry for 
help. There can be no doubt that edu- 
cational psychology has endless possibil- 
ities of usefulness. 

The health-promoting and preserving 
arts (preventive and curative medicine, 
surgery, sanitation, dentistry, et al), in 
as much as they deal with the active, 
conscious human being, have manifold 
need for psychology both as science and 
as auxiliary profession. This need is 
general, not, as often mistakenly as- 
sumed, limited to the neuropsychiatrist ; 
and the applied psychologist as counsel- 
or, appraiser, therapist, should become 
in one of his specialties a minister of 
health, of self-development, and of suc- 
cessful living. 

In all man’s occupations — however 
learned, technical, or skilled, and how- 
ever simple — psychology has opportu- 
nities for usefulness. There are, for ex- 
ample, problems of personnel: individu- 
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al differences in temperament, intelli- 
gence, educability, quickness, mechani- 
cal ability, etc.; of vocational aptitude, 
taste, general fitness; of social traits 
and needs as related to marriage mat- 
ing, companionship, parenthood; prob- 
lems of occupational relations and re- 
quirement, in agricultural, industrial, 
and equally diverse occupational cate- 
gories. The question is perennial, and it 
is significantly psychological, where and 
how in our complex occupational world- 
order may I as individual find maximal 
satisfaction, success in living, and hap- 
piness? 

Leisure, oddly enough, presents psy- 
chological problems galore. For as ma- 
chine production steadily replaces hu- 
man labor in the supply of life’s neces- 
sities, the problems of leisure or idle 
time become more insistent and acute. 
This is because few of us are taught, or 
indeed ever manage to learn, how to 
spend our leisure hours both profitably 
and contentedly. Before this great op- 
portunity for social usefulness, the edu- 
cational psychologist should not be too 
modest. 

These five opportunity categories will 
serve to exemplify areas and avenues of 
application for our science. 


CONCERNING GENERAL INSTRUMENTATION 
OF PROGRESS IN WORLD 
RECONSTRUCTION 


If psychology is to serve with maxi- 
mal effectiveness as science ahd tech- 
nology in achieving a better world-or- 
der, certain general instrumentation fa- 
vorable to progress by all means should 
be provided speedily. Again I content 
myself with illustrative examples in- 
stead of attempting logical or psycho- 
logical completeness of survey. 

There is, first of all, imperative need 
of a universal language to supplement, 
not necessarily to displace, any existing 
tongue. Recent developments in tech- 


nology and in social organization haye 
increased tremendously this instrument. 
al need, for language is our chief mech. 
anism of intercommunication and upon 
it must largely depend the mutual up. 
derstanding, good will, and codoperation 
of peoples and governments. 

A common language has become jp. 
dispensable, and the least we psycholo- 
gists can do is to work for it whole. 
heartedly and determinedly. Its feasij- 
bility, either as adaptation of some ex- 
isting tongue or as an artificial |an- 
guage constructed according to rule and 
advantaged thereby, is beyond dispute, 
When agreed upon by United Nations 
Organization and by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, it should be taught the world 
over, in addition to the native tongue of 


the region. Educationally viewed, this — 


innovation is more likely to prove an 
asset than a liability, especially if the 
universal be also an artificial language. 

Likewise there is urgent need for an 
educational system and _ scieuitifically 
based educative practiccs worthy of uni- 
versal acceptance and application. | 
posit as basis for this statement the as- 
sumption that with appropriate endeav- 
or, education may be converted into an 
art comparable, in adequacy of scientif- 
ic groundwork, with medicine and cer- 
tain other of the highly developed 
branches of engineering. Present crud- 
ities, accidents of growth, and inade- 
quacies should give place to a scientifi- 
cally constructed, thoroughly tested, 
reasonably standardized and validated 
educational procedure. Once this is 
achieved demonstrably in any leading 
country and culture, other nations will 
imitate by acceptance and adaptation. 
Provision of an increasingly adequate 
scientific foundation for education as 
world practice offers inspiring opportu- 
nity for psychologists to contribute both 
as scientists and as technologists. 
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For my third and last suggested mode 
of instrumenting human progress, suit- 
able term is lacking. I think of it as 
the equating of cultures and the univer- 
salizing of certain value concepts which 
largely determine the comparability of 
life under diverse cultural conditions. 
The key words which come to mind are 
freedom and service. | 

Whereas at present in most cultures 


» freedom-restricting indoctrination — po- 


litical, religious, vocational — prevails, 
and the gaining of wealth, over and 
above that required for individual com- 
fort and welfare, is given relatively 
high rating as a life value and measure 
of success, it seems wholly logical and 
also psychologically sound to argue from 
observable facts that service to others 
on a cooperative basis, rather than 


| solely on that of material reward—giv- 
| ing versus getting—might profitably be 
| granted at least equally high value rat- 


ee 





ing. 


Evidently our world-order would be 
radically altered, probably for the bet- 
ter, if in all cultures human services of 
mutual helpfulness were freely given 
and life’s measure of success gauged 
rather by the degree of freedom and ef- 
fectiveness of self-realization and self- 
expression, and by the quantity and 
quality of self-giving, than in terms of 
wealth and power. If this actually 
should come about as world phenome- 
non, many of the most persistent and 
perplexing problems of interpersonal 
and international relations would imme- 
diately disappear or gradually be re- 
solved. Why should not our profession 
highly resolve to aid in providing con- 
ditions of individual development and 
socialization which will guarantee opti- 
mal freedom of thought and action and 
the popularization of human service as 
life value incomparably superior to that 
of material possessions? 











WE CANNOT WIN THE PEACE UNLESS... 


By ROBERT LEEPER 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


E COULD NOT have won the 
war unless our government had 
fostered physical-science research; we 
cannot win the peace unless our govern- 
ment fosters social-sience research. . . 


I 


When any problem gets overwhelm- 
ingly difficult and disturbing, we all 
tend to deaden our sensitivity to the 
problem. To protect ourselves from im- 
possibly painful conflicts, we almost 
have to do this. I was talking a few 
weeks ago to a man who had served with 
the army engineers in India. I question- 
ed him about the food situation where 
he had been. “Well,” he said, “I got to 
the point where I paid no attention to 
persons who were starving to death. 
What could you do? You saw a person 
lying in the street, dying of hunger. 
You might help him. But down in the 
next block there would be two more. 
You had to get so that you paid no at- 
tention to it.” 

Almost all of us did that same thing 
during the war. We knew that the bomb- 
ing raids on German cities could not be 
confined to military targets and that 
particularly the British raids did not 
even attempt thus to confine them- 
selves. We knew that the fire-raids on 
Japanese cities meant death by burning 
for maybe even hundreds of thousands 
of Japanese civilians. It was hardly pos- 
sible to think of such things clearly, 
honestly, and with full sensitivity. So 
we dulled our minds to the facts. 

We are tending to do the same thing 
now in another matter. We have fought 


8 


a second world war, trusting that it 
could be followed by something that 
would insure the end of wars. But the 
circumstances that surrounded the end- 
ing of this war, and the conditions that 
have developed since its close, have be- 
lied our hopes. There is no vista of as- 
sured peace. Indeed, for the first time in 
our nation’s history, we are almost con- 
vinced that we must accept the idea of 
universal peace-time conscription, even 
though we know that most of the train- 
ing would probably be as obsolete in any 
future war as would be a year of 
practice at making stone batttle-axes. 


We scarcely dare think honestly, even, 
about the significance of another pos- 
sible world war. If we did, we would 
start to dismember our cities. It is 
easier to live with our heads in the sand. 


And yet, it is not just with regard to 
international relations that we find our 
situation disquieting. We promised the 
men and women in uniform that we 
would have jobs for them when they re 
turned, and that these would be decent 
jobs, or even good jobs. But we have no 
feeling of assurance that we can keep 
this promise. We know that already the 
prediction is being made that by the 
spring or fall of 1946 there may be 
from six to eight million men unemMm- 
ployed. We know, too, that there has 
been an upsurge of crime, and that we 
don’t know how to deal with it. We 
know that we have no means in sight by 
which we can forestall the further de 
velopment among young people of the 
amazingly heavy proportion of phys! 
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cally and mentally unfit that were dis- 
closed by the rejections for military 
service. We know that we have no means 
of dealing more successfully with the 
problems of racial prejudices and con- 
flicts within our country. We see that 
we are failing to build a wholesome so- 
cial attitude in Germany to replace the 
heritage from Nazi-ism. We see the out- 
breaks again of conflicts between capital 
and labor, and we see those conflicts be- 
ing settled by the medieval technique of 
“trial by combat” rather than by any 
technique that would be well designed 
to decide the issues with justice. 

It will not be surprising, therefore, 
if we react now by dulling our sensi- 
tivities. It is most keenly disquieting 
to realize that, after so great a price has 
been paid to reach this “postwar world,” 
it turns out to be a world which has 
such dark shadows falling across it. The 
truths about our situation are too pain- 
ful, and we need to close our minds to 
what we know are facts. 


II 


It may seem that it is impossible to 
close our minds to things that are vital 
and that we can see clearly. But it is not 
impossible. We have done it before and 
we can do it again. All the way from 
1933 to 1939 the French knew what was 
signified by the enormous purchases of 
coal and iron that Germany was making 
from France; but they did not dare to 
think about it realistically. The Amer- 
ican people knew what was happening 
when we maintained our embargo on 
munition shipments to the republic in 
Spain, because we knew there was no 
embargo on tanks and planes to Franco 
from Italy and Germany; but we dulled 
our minds instead of acting. We knew 
what was happening when we sold scrap 
iron to Japan. But we were able to dull 
our minds enough so that we did not 
have to act on our knowledge — we even 


sold a five-million-dollar munitions fac- 
tory to Japan after we had prohibited 
the selling of munitions. In other words, 
when any problem seems to be getting 
impossibly difficult and disturbing, we 
can close our minds to the facts, and we 
tend to do so. When things get bad 
enough, we all turn Christian Scien- 
tists. We plug our ears and close our 
eyes and dull our thoughts by muttering 
insistently, “There is no disease; there 
is no death; there is no evil. It is all 
illusion — just illusion!” 

But these “illusions” that we ignore 
have a terrific vitality. They prove to be 
quite able to survive and develop even 
when we have chosen to pay no atten- 
tion to them. And eventually they come 
and bump into us so hard that we can- 
not continue to ignore them, but have 
to pay bitterly for our failure to think 
and act incisively and with daring. We 
all can be like the commanding officers 
in Hawaii. They dulled their realization 
of the fact that relations with Japan 
were tense; they dulled their realization 
of the fact that all of our naval strategy 
in the Pacific had been founded on the 
assumption that, in the event of war, 
Japan would start with a sneak attack 
on such outposts as Pearl Harbor. But 
when they dulled their realization of 
these facts, this did not transform those 
facts into illusions. It merely meant that 
those men finally bumped into those 
historical realities in a way that meant 
utter tragedy. Few other men will go 
down in American history as such 
pathetic failures as those several men, 
and yet their fault was only that they 
could not keep their thinking clear 
enough so that they would act in ac- 
cordance with their knowledge. 


Ill 


But, even though we tend to avoid 
painful knowledge, it is not always true 
that people close their minds to reali- 








ties. It is to the everlasting credit of 
Winston Churchill that, in the years be- 
fore the second World War, he kept his 
mind open to what was happening in 
Germany and kept reminding his coun- 
trymen of what he saw, even though 
they would not listen to him. 

What is true, moreover, is that when 
people choose not to close their minds 
to unpleasant realities, they have more 
chance of finding some way to deal with 
those realities. When the physician, 
Ehrlich, was faced with the facts about 
syphilis, he did not say, “It is a loath- 
some subject; I refuse to think about 
it.”” He insisted that the problem ought 
to be faced and ought to be worked on. 
And he made progress. Back in 1914, a 
British physician, Fleming, was put to 
work on the task of finding a better 
antiseptic for the use of the army. For 
four years he worked, and got nowhere. 
But he did not dull his mind to the fact 
that there was a need. Nor did he dull 
his mind to the fact that perhaps this 
need could be met, and in 1929 he final- 
ly made the observation that led to the 
development of penicillin, than which 
there has been no greater medical dis- 
covery. 


IV 


However, before a person or a group 
can maintain its appreciation of some 
unpleasant reality, that person or group 
must have some grounds for hoping 
that a realistic solution perhaps can be 
found. The problem must not look over- 
whelmingly hopeless. 

If we are not to dull our minds, there- 
fore, to the fact that we are faced with 
terrific social problems that are more 
difficult than we now know how to 
solve, we must have some basis for 
thinking that we can possibly deal with 
them. It is worth asking, therefore, 
whether we have any good answers for 
the questions involved in our post-war 
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world. 

There are a variety of answers in the 
air already. (1) The military staff has 
already given its answer. It is virtually 
the counsel, “Assume that the prospect 
is hopeless, and prepare for another war 
even though it will probably be a war 
in which every main city will be blotted 
out in the first few hours of conflict.” 
Even the military group, in other words, 
knows that this is not a solution, but 
only the counsel of despair. (2) Religious 
groups have given, as their answer, the 
idea that there must be a spiritual re- 
birth, a mighty strengthening of our de 
votion to religious ideals. But even 
these religious groups seem not to have 
any confidence in this answer. They 
know that they have no new means of 
obtaining such a spiritual re-birth ex- 
cept by means used before the war; and 
they know that they have been produc- 
ing no such change either before this 
war or in the months since its close. 
(3) The liberal political groups have 
given their answer. They have insisted 
that we must build an international or- 
ganization that will have real power 
over individual nations. They insist we 
must abandon our tradition of national 
sovereignty and change the United Na- 
tions Organization into a real world 
government, so that the nations will 
have a status in it comparable to that 
which the states now have within the 
United States. But, while they feel con- 
fident that this solution would work, if 
the nations only would try it, they are 
afraid, with good reason, that they can- 
not get our generation to adopt any 
such measure. It does not hearten us to 
know that there is a solution that might 
work, if it could only be tried. We know 
that we have got to find a solution that 
is not only intrinsically sound, but 
which is psychologically feasible as 
well. 

We are having a hard time keeping 
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a good morale in our country, there- 
fore, because the problem of morale is 
the same in time of peace as in time 
of war. Good morale demands some- 
thing more than just a good cause for 
which to fight. It demands some con- 
fidence that the leaders of the group 
will channel its energies in sound di- 
rections. It demands some confidence 
that we may finally succeed with the 
tasks with which we are faced. 

But, how can we get any such feel- 
ing of hope when the chief answers that 
have been made have so little to com- 
mend them? We have not lost faith in 
democracy. We have not lost faith in 
our country. But nevertheless, we see 
the problems that face us, and we know 
that, with our present abilities, we can- 
not hope to cope with these present 
realities. So, though we have opened our 


close them again. Not without uneasi- 
ness can we close them again. But either 
we must find something with which to 
work that will give us a realistic basis 
for good morale, or we will not be able 
to face the facts that we know are real. 

Indeed, if we demanded something 
with a 100 per cent guarantee that it 
would be sufficient, we would have to 
give up utterly. There is no such thing 
to be found. But, if the British and 
Chinese and Russians demonstrated 
anything in this war, they demonstrated 
that they have the courage to keep their 
morale even when they have only the 
most slender of hopes to which to cling. 
We were not tested as severely as they, 


» but I think that within our people is the 


same courage. We don’t ask for certain- 
ties. But we do need to have a construc- 
tive program, something that can give 
us a worthwhile job, something that has 
at least some possibility of success, so 
that we can devote ourselves to that 
task with vigor. 


V 

Now, the strangest thing in our situa- 
tion is that, while the prospects are so 
dark, we nevertheless have within our 
hands, virtually, the possibility of try- 
ing something which, though it carries 
no 100 per cent guarantee, still gives us 
some chance that we might cope with 
our problems within the breathing spell 
that may yet be allowed to us! 

Let us go back.a moment first and 
ask what we have seen. First, clearly 
stated, what is the nature of the prob- 
lems that most are disturbing us? Are 
we afraid because we feel we aren’t 
making enough progress in medicine or 
industry or transportation or physics or 
military techniques? The answer of 
course is “no.” Indeed, the paradoxical 
thing is that our fears have come, in 
great part, because of the very fact that 
we have made such great advances in 
the physical sciences and technologies. 
This is true not merely of atomic re- 
search. It is true in much more homely 
matters. We have learned how to cut 
labor costs, for instance, by building 
ships upside down and by welding in- 
stead of riveting. But now, instead of 
being cheered because we have increas- 
ed industrial efficiency at myriad 
points, we fear the repercussions of 
these advances in the form of extra un- 
employment. The problems that are de- 
stroying our morale, in other words, are 
not problems within the fields of in- 
dustrial techniques, physical sciences, 
techniques of war, or medical science. 
We would like to make further advances 
in all of these areas. But — we will be 
lost if we cannot keep clear about this 
fact—we are not disquieted basically by 
the limitations of our abilities in any of 
these areas. The reason that morale is 
low within the United States at present 
— indeed, within the world at present 
—is that we know that we are lacking 
in ability to deal with social problems, 
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with problems of human nature and of 
the inter-relations between one person 
or group and another. 

Now, when we are faced with such 
problems which baffle us and defeat us, 
what can we do? Right here is the crux 
of the whole matter. In every other 
field of life, we already have learned 
that, when we are faced with serious 
problems that are more difficult than 
we can solve, we have got to get more 
knowledge, we have got to turn to “dis- 
covery, invention, and research.” Thus, 
we know that, if physicians are unable 
to cure pellagra or malaria or typhus or 
leprosy, we must not depend upon 
exhorting them to put forth more 
effort. We know that they must be pro- 
vided with better knowledge and with 
better tools with which to work. If 
farmers are unable to combat some new 
insect infestation, or if their farms are 
being impoverished by erosion, we know 
that they must be provided with better 
knowledge. We don’t just ask them to 
work harder, think more clearly, or be 
more ingenious. We know that expertly 
trained workers must be put at the task 
of studying the problem and discovering 
some things that were not known or 
proved before. 

In all of our dealings with physical 
and biological problems, the idea now is 
thoroughly ingrained into us that diffi- 
cult problems can be solved — indeed, 
that miracles can be accomplished — by 
research. Not by easy research. Not 
without waste nor without exploration, 
often, of things that prove to be only 
blind alleys. Not by research that is 
always seeking for immediate practical 
values. We know full well that if Ger- 
many had had more pure research on 
the theory of atomic structure, and if 
we had spurned such research as foolish 
and wasteful, we might now be having 
Himmler in Washington instead of 
Eisenhower in Berlin. We know, simi- 
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larly, that our modern world has been 
transformed by the practical applica- 
tions of knowledge of electricity ; but we 
know that that work started with re. 
search that gave no promise that it 
would ever yield any narrowly practical 
values. We know that penicillin could 
never have become practically useful if 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture had not been fostering the work 
on molds that gave the means of chang- 
ing the penicillin work from a labora- 
tory curiosity to a mass-production busi- 
ness. 

But, in our dealings with social prob- 
lems, we have only half learned the 
same lesson. We are still at the stage 
when, if communities do not know how 
to handle their problems of crime, we 
are inclined to say, “Well, you people 
ought to put out more effort, you ought 
to use a more intelligent approach, you 
ought to do something more vigorous.” 
When we find ourselves faced as a na- 
tion with a threat of drifting into an- 
other war so dreadful that we should 
be willing to pay any reasonable price 
to prevent it, we do not say to ourselves, 
“We have got to find some sounder 
knowledge about these things!” Instead, 
we still are inclined to feel that we 
should argue and debate and exhort each 
other merely on the basis of what we 
know already. 

We would have lost the war if we 
had approach the problems of the war 
in the same fashion. If we had not 
made a generous and unstinting provi- 
sion for research on radar (both as re- 
lated to airplanes and as a means of 
detecting U-boats), on counter-radar 
measures to neutralize the mortally ac- 
curate anti-aircraft fire in Germany, 
and so on, we could and would have lost 
the war. But we did not ask our military 
merely to work harder and to serve their 
country with greater devotion. We gave 
them the means to support research 
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that could yield the knowledge and 
techniques that they needed. And, with 
the combination of heroism, effort, and 
knowledge, we won the war. 

With the same combination, we can 
win the peace. I don’t mean by this that 
I am boasting about how much the so- 
cial sciences know already. All of us 
within the social sciences know how 
tragically under-developed our fields of 
knowledge are, to date. There are vast 
areas, we know, where we can express 
opinions only as personal judgments, 
rather than having some sure knowledge 
to which we can point. On vast numbers 
of points, we know, we possibly would 
express different opinons if we could 
base those opinions on well-tested facts 
rather than on the slim evidence we 
often have now. But, at the same time, 
we know that the necessary preliminary 
spade work has been done. We know 
that, in many different areas, the prob- 
lems are now well-defined, the methods 
of investigation have now roughly been 
developed, the preliminary findings al- 
ready have been secured. We know that, 
on the problems of human nature and of 
human relationships, it is possible to 
get and test that knowledge which 
would be required to accomplish, with 
social problems, what the physical sci- 
ences have done with physical problems, 
and the biological sciences with biologi- 
cal problems. 


VI 


This is the gamble, then, that our na- 
tion might take. It would not require 
that we abandon any other mode of ap- 
proach which we think also looks prom- 
ising. It would not be impossibly costly. 
In fact, compared with the expenditures 
on unemployment relief, on modern 
prisons, on battleships, or on military 
training, the cost of a vastly expanded 
program of social-science research 
would be absurdly small. Judging by the 


present memberships of the professional 
associations of economists, historians, 
political scientists, sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, geographers, 
and statisticians, and assuming an aver- 
age salary of about $3,000 a year in 
these groups, the total payroll for all of 
the workers in these fields is only about 
$75,000,000 a year. That is less than a 
thousandth of our ordinary national in- 
come for each year. It would be years 
before we could develop a sufficient re- 
search program in the social sciences to 
use even a second thousandth of that na- 
tional income. That would be a small 
amount to invest in something that 
might make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure on some of the most 
crucial problems with which our coun- 
try is faced. 

The cost will not hold us back there- 
fore. Nor would the question of whether 
such a program could be worked out 
with some reasonable assurance of ef- 
ficient administration of its funds. The 
federal government already has had 
experience at subsidizing the research 
of colleges of agriculture all over the 
country, and there has been very little 
reason for criticism of the use of these 
funds. In addition, through the Nation- 
al Research Council, there also has been 
developed another pattern of control 
that might apply even more wisely to 
the problems of using funds to aid re- 
search in the social sciences. For, as is 
well known, in the work of the National 
Research Council, the professional asso- 
ciations select the persons who admin- 
ister the funds, and no one has ever 
complained that the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, which has provided most of the 
money, has attempted to control the 
judgment of these representatives of 
the scientific organizations. There would 
be real problems to work out, of course. 
But if there is a will there can be a 
way. What the Office of Scientific Re- 
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with problems of human nature and of 
the inter-relations between one person 
or group and another. 

Now, when we are faced with such 
problems which baffle us and defeat us, 
what can we do? Right here is the crux 
of the whole matter. In every other 
field of life, we already have learned 
that, when we are faced with serious 
problems that are more difficult than 
we can solve, we have got to get more 
knowledge, we have got to turn to “dis- 
covery, invention, and research.” Thus, 
we know that, if physicians are unable 
to cure pellagra or malaria or typhus or 
leprosy, we must not depend upon 
exhorting them to put forth more 
effort. We know that they must be pro- 
vided with better knowledge and with 
better tools with which to work. If 
farmers are unable to combat some new 
insect infestation, or if their farms are 
being impoverished by erosion, we know 
that they must be provided with better 
knowledge. We don’t just ask them to 
work harder, think more clearly, or be 
more ingenious. We know that expertly 
trained workers must be put at the task 
of studying the problem and discovering 
some things that were not known or 
proved before. 

In all of our dealings with physical 
and biological problems, the idea now is 
thoroughly ingrained into us that diffi- 
cult problems can be solved — indeed, 
that miracles can be accomplished — by 
research. Not by easy research. Not 
without waste nor without exploration, 
often, of things that prove to be only 
blind alleys. Not by research that is 
always seeking for immediate practical 
values. We know full well that if Ger- 
many had had more pure research on 
the theory of atomic structure, and if 
we had spurned such research as foolish 
and wasteful, we might now be having 
Himmler in Washington instead of 
Eisenhower in Berlin. We know, simi- 
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larly, that our modern world has been 
transformed by the practical applica- 
tions of knowledge of electricity ; but we 
know that that work started with re. 
search that gave no promise that it 
would ever yield any narrowly practical 
values. We know that penicillin could 
never have become practically useful if 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture had not been fostering the work 
on molds that gave the means of chang- 
ing the penicillin work from a labora- 
tory curiosity to a mass-production busi- 
ness. 

But, in our dealings with social prob- 
lems, we have only half learned the 
same lesson. We are still at the stage 
when, if communities do not know how 
to handle their problems of crime, we 
are inclined to say, “Well, you people 
ought to put out more effort, you ought 
to use a more intelligent approach, you 
ought to do something more vigorous.” 
When we find ourselves faced as a na- 
tion with a threat of drifting into an- 
other war so dreadful that we should 
be willing to pay any reasonable price 
to prevent it, we do not say to ourselves, 
“We have got to find some sounder 
knowledge about these things!” Instead, 
we still are inclined to feel that we 
should argue and debate and exhort each 
other merely on the basis of what we 
know already. 

We would have lost the war if we 
had approach the problems of the war 
in the same fashion. If we had not 
made a generous and unstinting provi- 
sion for research on radar (both as re- 
lated to airplanes and as a means of 
detecting U-boats), on counter-radar 
measures to neutralize the mortally ac- 
curate anti-aircraft fire in Germany, 
and so on, we could and would have lost 
the war. But we did not ask our military 
merely to work harder and to serve their 
country with greater devotion. We gave 
them the means to support research 
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that could yield the knowledge and 
techniques that they needed. And, with 
the combination of heroism, effort, and 
knowledge, we won the war. 

With the same combination, we can 
win the peace. I don’t mean by this that 
I am boasting about how much the so- 
cial sciences know already. All of us 
within the social sciences know how 
tragically under-developed our fields of 
knowledge are, to date. There are vast 
areas, we know, where we can express 
opinions only as personal judgments, 
rather than having some sure knowledge 
to which we can point. On vast numbers 
of points, we know, we possibly would 
express different opinons if we could 
base those opinions on well-tested facts 
rather than on the slim evidence we 
often have now. But, at the same time, 
we know that the necessary preliminary 
spade work has been done. We know 
that, in many different areas, the prob- 
lems are now well-defined, the methods 
of investigation have now roughly been 
developed, the preliminary findings al- 
ready have been secured. We know that, 
on the problems of human nature and of 
human relationships, it is possible to 
get and test that knowledge which 
would be required to accomplish, with 
social problems, what the physical sci- 
ences have done with physical problems, 
and the biological sciences with biologi- 
cal problems. 


VI 


This is the gamble, then, that our na- 
tion might take. It would not require 
that we abandon any other mode of ap- 
proach which we think also looks prom- 
ising. It would not be impossibly costly. 
In fact, compared with the expenditures 
on unemployment relief, on modern 
prisons, on battleships, or on military 
training, the cost of a vastly expanded 
program of social-science research 
would be absurdly small. Judging by the 


present memberships of the professional 
associations of economists, historians, 
political scientists, sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, geographers, 
and statisticians, and assuming an aver- 
age salary of about $3,000 a year in 
these groups, the total payroll for all of 
the workers in these fields is only about 
$75,000,000 a year. That is less than a 
thousandth of our ordinary national in- 
come for each year. It would be years 
before we could develop a sufficient re- 
search program in the social sciences to 
use even a second thousandth of that na- 
tional income. That would be a small 
amount to invest in something that 
might make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure on some of the most 
crucial problems with which our coun- 
try is faced. 

The cost will not hold us back there- 
fore. Nor would the question of whether 
such a program could be worked out 
with some reasonable assurance of ef- 
ficient administration of its funds. The 
federal government already has had 
experience at subsidizing the research 
of colleges of agriculture all over the 
country, and there has been very little 
reason for criticism of the use of these 
funds. In addition, through the Nation- 
al Research Council, there also has been 
developed another pattern of control 
that might apply even more wisely to 
the problems of using funds to aid re- 
search in the social sciences. For, as is 
well known, in the work of the National 
Research Council, the professional asso- 
ciations select the persons who admin- 
ister the funds, and no one has ever 
complained that the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, which has provided most of the 
money, has attempted to control the 
judgment of these representatives of 
the scientific organizations. There would 
be real problems to work out, of course. 
But if there is a will there can be a 
way. What the Office of Scientific Re- 











search and Development did during the 
war, but confining itself just to prob- 
lems related to military matters, a still 
greater Office of Scientific Research and 
Development could do during the peace, 
devoting itself to this even more difficult 
task of getting the knowledge that 
could give us the ability to handle the 
social problems that now seem so dis- 
couragingly difficult. 


Vill 

Is there any chance that such a pro- 
posal for really generous and unstinting 
federal appropriation can be secured 
for such a program? Is there any possi- 
bility that the President and Congress 
could be persuaded to resist the pres- 
sure for tax reductions sufficiently to 
attempt such a thing? It must be ad- 
mitted that any such proposal surely 
would be criticized from many direc- 
tions as a fantastically wasteful meas- 
ure. 

There will surely be obstacles, of 
course. But the possibility of a favor- 
able attitude from Congress is maybe 
not as impossible as might be thought. 
After all, put yourself in the place of 
a Congressman or other public official. 
Such men are charged, and they know 
it, with the task of building a peace- 
time America that will be worthy the 
sacrifice of lives and of wealth that the 
war has entailed. Such men are 
charged, and they know it, with the task 
of building a peaceful world in the 
midst of the greatest social difficulties 
that the world has ever faced. They 
know that the army and navy, when 
they were faced with the task of win- 
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ning the war, were accorded the right 
to spend liberally for whatever research 
held any promise of helping to achieye 
that end. They know that, comparably, 
our peace-time government has just as 
much justification for spending what. 
ever may be required to insure the re. 
search that holds any promise at all, 
either directly or indirectly, of helping 
them solve the problems of peace which 
they are charged with solving. 

After all, we need to remember that 
it is not far back in human history that 
we took all sorts of ills as our inevitable 
lot. When famines and pestilences came, 
or when parents lost their children by 
diphtheria or smallpox or typhus, people 
just said, “It is the way that the world 
is made, and there is no help for it.” We 
are still inclined to say the same thing 
when we see our country demoralized 
by depressions, by group conflicts, by 
poverty, and by fears of further war. 
We are still inclined to say, “We wish 
such things did not exist; but we know 
realistically that they do. It is the way 
the world is made, and there apparently 
is no help for it.” 

Within our own day, however, if we 
will try seriously in the field of social 
problems the same investment in re- 
search that has transformed our abil- 
ity to handle physical and _ biological 
problems, we may reach the point where 
we will not have to close our minds to 
the difficulties with which we actually 
are surrounded. We will not have to 
close our minds, because we will have a 
program that, combined with all the 
heroism and intelligence that we can 
muster, may do the trick. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN THE RESTORATION 
OF THE CIVILIAN ECONOMY’ 


By ERNEST R. HILGARD 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
FORMERLY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, CIVILIAN SURVEYS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS 


EVER in our history have the 
N problems of public morale and 
confidence been as inextricably bound 
up with economics. Yet the social psy- 
chologist, interested as he is in the 
problems of public opinion, has devel- 
oped only limited approaches to econom- 
ics. Few psychologists are trained suf- 
ficiently in economics to understand the 
task; most of those who are so trained 
feel unable to use their psychology sci- 
entifically or professionally in reference 
to economic problems. We know that 
the problems are psychological, and 
economists make many psychological as- 
sertions in talking about them. But our 
tools do not somehow seem appropriate. 
If in what follows much that I have to 
say might be proposed by a layman in 
either economics or psychology, I have 
no apology, for it is important occasion- 
ally to take a simple common-sense view 
toward the problems which confront us 
before we tailor these problems into a 
form to be handled with our scientific 
instruments. 

There are exceptions to the psycholo- 
gist’s neglect of economic problems. In 
his War Without Inflation [3j George 
Katona definitely faced the possibilities 
of a psychological approach to prob- 
lems of the war economy. And the de- 
mands of the war caused many psychol- 


‘ Based in part on an address prepared as 
retiring chairman of the Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Sccial Issues, September, 


ogists within government agencies to 
concern themselves with the everyday 
problems of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, the War Food Administra- 
tion, the War Production Board, the 
National Housing Administration, the 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve System— 
to mention a few whose problems were 
centrally economic ones. Possibly this 
war training in economics will result in 
a more courageous approach by psy- 
chologists to matters of public concern 
rooted in economics. 


THE WAR ECONOMY 


War is not only disruptive. It sets 
into motion powerful productive forces 
as well as destructive ones, creates 
jobs, necessitates controls. Out of this 
people learn. Some things they become 
accustomed to. Now that the war is 
over, we cannot go back to the prewar 
days. The problem is rather to make 
transition to a new day which will con- 
serve the gains of the war and satisfy as 
best as possible the wartime fantasies 
about the blessings of peace. 

What did people learn? 

Many learned the satisfaction of be 
ing well fed. In spite of the inconveni- 
ences of the food rationing program, 
people ate better than ever before in 
history, as measured, for example, by 
the consumption of meat and dairy 
products. Those in the armed services, 
except while under the stress of battle, 
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ate better than the civilians. Following 
the last war the experience with a vari- 
ety of canned goods was a factor in in- 
creased consumer demand for such 
goods; soldiers, in spite of their com- 
plaining, will miss their Army food 
when they go home, and begin to ask, 
“Why don’t we ever have any of that 
good mixed fruit they used to have in 
the Army?” 

Many learned the satisfaction of regu- 
lar work. This probably applies more 
to women as a group than to any other 
group. Many women, because they find 
work satisfying, will not wish to leave 
the labor market. There will also be 
some shifts in work preferences. It is 
quite possible that with the high morale 
(and high pay) of union workers in 
manufacturing industries many white 
collar and service workers will feel a 
desire to stay in manual work. 

Many learned the conveniences of ur- 
ben life. The crowding of all metro- 
politan centers during the war meant 
that people had to come from some- 
where. Where they came from was the 
farms and small towns, especially in the 
less favored sections. While from the 
point of view of the regular metropoli- 
tan citizen the discomforts of city life 
were enormously increased, for those 
living there for the first time the city 
was often exciting, and its basic con- 
veniences made life easier instead of 
harder. Many of these people will not 
wish to return to their former homes. 

Many learned to travel. The armed 
services are of course the world’s larg- 
est travel bureau, and many of those 
who never wandered from home before 
shunted back and forth across the coun- 
try and around the world. But civilian 
population was mobile, too. A study in 
early 1944 showed that 11 per cent of 
all United States families had lived in 
their community (in the same county 
or in the same metropolitan area) less 
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than three years [8]. In moving about, 
people saw places they would like to 
visit again, or met people whom they 
would wish to see again. 

Many learned to save money. The in- 
creased earnings, payroll deduction 
plans, war savings appeals, shortages of 
goods, caused many people to obtain the 
satisfaction of having a nest-egg. Stud- 
ies show that the accumulation of say- 
ings is a habit, and many learned it for 
the first time during the war. 

These learnings are all psychological 
consequences of the wartime economy 
made possible by enormous war sub- 
sidies. It is instructive to think of the 
war industries as an enormous public 
works program. During the war the 
government owned 90 per cent of the 
facilities for airplane production, 90 
per cent of magnesium production, 70 
per cent of aluminum production, 80 
per cent of synthetic rubber, 50 per 
cent of the machine tools facilities. 
There was a pressing production prob- 
lem in the public interest, no time to 
wait for the private accumulation of 
capital, and the answer was a prompt 
public works program on an unheard- 
of scale. Alongside this enormous pub- 
lice program, private facilities expand- 
ed. Many industries, such as steel, 
textiles, food processing, required little 
conversion to turn from peace to war. 
So production remained at a high level 
all around, except for a limited number 
of items (chiefly metal goods) which 
were forbidden. 

Because this government-financed 
program served the needs of war, rela- 
tively few of its products have anything 
like the same importance for peace. 
This is obvious in the case of arma- 
ments, but it is almost equally true for 
ships and planes relative to the volume 
of wartime production. This raises im- 
portant problems in attempting to con- 
struct a peacetime economy on the di- 
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mensions of the wartime one. 

The result of this stepped-up produc- 
tion program was a great increase in 
family incomes based on increase in the 
wages of a single earner and on money 
brought in through having several earn- 
ers in the family. In early 1944, one 
third of the non-farm families had two 
or more earners living in the household 
[6]. Even for families dependent solely 
upon income and allotments from mem- 
bers in the armed forces, about as many 
reported they were better off now than 
before the war as reported themselves 
worse off. The whole picture represent- 
ed a doubling of family income between 
1935-36 and 1944. For urban families 
of 2 or more persons, the median in- 
come was about $2,800, the mean about 
$3,000. A few years ago these figures, 
short of a major inflation, would have 
been thought fabulous. 


THE TRANSITION TO PEACE 


One of the focal points in maintain- 
ing domestic morale is eliminating the 
fear of unemployment. This is focal not 
only because of the central importance 
of useful work in giving the individual 
a sense of dignity, but also because the 
presence of any considerable amount of 
unemployment would bring to the fore 
the most disagreeable aspects of our 
culture. If some are to be unemployed, 
the question becomes, who shall they 
be? Then the rights of veterans will 
conflict with the seniority rights of war 
workers; then the rights of Americans 
of Japanese ancestry will be questioned ; 
Negroes will suffer additional handicaps 
to those which they suffer when jobs 
are plentiful; married women will be 
discriminated against; both the cold and 
the young will face difficulties not cre- 
ated by their lack of capacity or by their 
unwillingness to work. Even short of 
the tragedy of another major depres- 
sion, any considerable unemployment 


would bring in its wake all the latent 
class and sectional feelings so ready to 
rise and destroy national unity. The so- 
lution of the unemployment problem is 
to have jobs for all who need them, not 
to establish a preferential hierarchy. 

The task of providing enough jobs is 
a staggering one, in view of the magni- 
tude of the war production effort, and 
in view of the return of 10,000,000 vet- 
erans to the labor market. 

Even though we could manage it, we 
would probably not wish to keep up our 
war pace of production. Hours were 
too long; there was too much night 
work. We were using up our resources 
too rapidly. We want to work hard and 
to keep everyone busy, but we probably 
do not wish to keep up a war pace. 

Is it possible to keep employment at 
war levels, even though we do not pro- 
duce at war rates? The answer must 
be “yes,” although it will not be easy. 
There will be (and has been) some 
evaporation from the labor force of 
wives who will wish to give up factory 
jobs, of older persons who are satisfied 
to return to retirement, and of younger 
people who are returning to school. But 
these numbers are inconsiderable as 
against the supplements to the working 
force provided by the returning service 
men. 

At the time of writing, unemployment 
is beiow what it was expected to be at 
this time following cessation of hostil- 
ities. New jobs are developing rapidly 
to replace those lost by the war. There 
are six chief sources of these new jobs: 


1. Factories which formerly made civilian 
products have returned rapidly to their 
peacetime activities. This is conspicuously 
true of converted industries such as the 
automobile industry. They have lost no 
time in getting ready for civilinn produc- 
tion. 

2. New factories built during the war, or in 
places where war workers are, may be used 
to expand production in familiar fields. If 








income remains up, many more washing 
machines, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
can be sold than were manufactured before 
the war, [5, 7]. The entrance of Mr. Kais- 
er into the automotive field through the use 
of Willow Run is a case in point. 

8. Available facilities may be turned to the 
manufacture of products for which there 
is a new civilian demand. Such things as 
television sets, planes, helicopters, come to 
mind, but many smaller things — plastics, 
molded wood, frozen dinners, and other 
wartime developments—will create new 
markets and employ workers. 

4. Service trades are expanding greatly, in- 
creasing the comfort and convenience of 
living, and employing large numbers of 
people who worked in industry or served 
in the armed forces. 

5. Revival of house building by the intended 
occupant provides an industry using widely 
scattered pockets of available labor, and re- 
sulting in many supplementary purchases 
of appliances, furniture, and so on [8]. 

6. Public construction of roads, municipal fa- 
cilities, schools, hospitals, recreation cen- 
ters, sewage disposal plants, lagging dur- 
ing the war, is again being resumed. 


The wave of strikes across the coun- 
try in early 1946 indicates that labor is 
not immediately afraid of unemploy- 
ment. There are a number of reasons 
why the peacetime machinery is run- 
ning at such high levels. The difficul- 
ties in the way of discharging all the 
service men at once have eased the re- 
employment problem somewhat. The 
needs of wartorn areas for durable 
goods as well as for consumer goods will 
continue to employ heavy industries. 
The greatest pressure of all for produc- 
tion right away is the backlog of de- 
mand created during the years of short- 
age and increased purchasing power at 
home. 

All this gives us a breathing spell, but 
it should not permit us to forget that a 
day of reckoning is coming for which 
we must be prepared. Just how long it 
will be before the gap between supply 
and demand begins to close we do not 
know, but there is danger that before 
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many months warehouses and show. 
rooms may begin to have excesses of 
radios and electric irons and toasters 
and other items once scarce. European 
and Asiatic countries will have recovered 
their productive power, with the aid of 
some of the equipment we have provid. 
ed. The veterans will all be civilians 
again. Then the problem will be to 
maintain some sort of equilibrium be- 
tween our production and our consump- 
tion without threatening full-scale em- 
ployment. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE DOMESTIC 
MARKET 


In its simplest terms, a high level of 
employment depends on a high level of 
domestic consumption. It is doubtful if 
foreign markets will play the role they 
once did. In fact, we have an obliga- 
tion, in the interests of world stability, 
to reduce exploitation and to provide 
for an exchange of goods which repre 
sents mutual advantage to the traders, 
raising the standard of living in the 
countries from which we buy as well as 
gaining in our own standards by the 
things we import. In the interests of a 
peaceful world we shall have to aid in 
the industrializing of other portions of 
the world, even at the ultimate sacrifice 
of some of our markets. In a stable 
world economy, our consumption is bal- 
anced against that of other consumers, 
so that the level of our market is pretty 
well defined by what our own people can 
consume. 

A high level of doniestic consumption 
depends upon (a) desire, (b) purchas- 
ing power, and (c) confidence in the fu- 
ture. It is evident that psychology di- 
rectly enters into both (a) and (c), less 
directly into (b). 

The desire for goods and services.— 
There is a difficult problem of timing in 
the shift from curtailed desire to ex- 
panded desire. Before long, however, it 
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will be important in the interest of pub- 
lic welfare to have people wish to re- 
place their old things with new things, 
to have them want the latest new-fan- 
gled gadget. During the war, military 
destruction (one form of consumption) 
proceeded at such a rapid rate that we 
had to urge people not to consume— 
now our problem will become (I do not 
know how soon) that of developing an 
appetite for goods which compares with 
that of the war. 

Stimulating people to buy before 
there are enough products on the mar- 
ket will cause inflationary pressure, so 
it is imperative to keep price controls 
and possibly some distribution controls 
until goods flow more freely. In a rela- 
tively short time, however, the problem 
will be to keep up the demand, and it 
would be unwise now to start < cam- 
paign for restricted consumption. At 
this stage in our history we need the 
advertiser and the salesman as we have 
never needed them before. 

I have a personal distaste for a soci- 
ety too gadget-conscious, too quick to 
consider things obsolete. Urging that 
we should buy new things, replace old 
ones, and stock up, is part of a transi- 
tion program. We can have a smooth 
transition from the extravagance and 
waste of war only by being somewhat 
extravagant in the use of our productive 
power until we can recover from the 
shock of war. We can soon begin, I 
hope, to think of creating the leisure 
which our productive capacity makes 
possible, then to think of using that leis- 
ure in building a better folk culture 
with more arts and music and simple 
community living. There is a great dif- 
ference between such delightful leisure 
and the dreaded leisure of unemploy- 
ment. 

During the transition period we can- 
not change abruptly. We must keep 
using up the products of our farms and 


factories. The evidence is good that our 
desire to consume is high, so that the 
creation of the desire is not an immedi- 
ate problem, except for products whose 
consumption has to be expanded many- 
fold to keep the industry near war lev- 
els. The fantastically expanded radio 
industry and airplane industry, for ex- 
ample, cannot be used to produce do- 
mestic products of the same sort unless 
consumption is en a totally new scale. 

Purchasing power.—Purchasing pow- 
er depends on earnings relative to 
prices. If consumption is to expand, the 
wages of the masses must go up faster 
than the cost of living. While this ap- 
pears to be entirely a matter for busi- 
ness-men and economists, there are psy- 
chological considerations at work, such 
as resistance to change in established 
levels of wages or mode of payment. 
Annual salaries, for example, are com- 
mon enough for white collar and cleri- 
cal workers, and do not seem econom- 
ically unsound, but annual wages for 
manual workers are unfamiliar, and so 
the suggestion that they be adopted is 
resisted almost without examination. 
The guaranteed annual wage would 
have the social advantage of making it 
desirable to keep our productive facil- 
ities in operation, even at periods of low 
profit, bringing the industrial enter- 
prises more nearly in line with the 
practices of agriculture, our other basic 
productive process. Psychologists could 
presumably help in setting the condi- 
tions for a fair examination of alterna- 
tive proposals for raising the purchas- 
ing power of the bulk of consumers. 

In the effort to raise wages ahead of 
the price inflation, organized labor is 
aware of this need for consumer pur- 
chasing power. While the demands 
made seem temporarily excessive, it is 
quite possible that these demands may, 
in fact, be saving the future profits of 
employers by forcing them to raise pur- 
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chasing power sufficiently that many 
workers will consume a class of goods 
which they did not consume before the 
war. 

Raising buying power raises consump- 
tion all around—not alone for luxury 
goods. This was shown during the war 
in the greatly increased demand for es- 
sential clothing and textile items, not 
at all in the luxury class (although, of 
course, the luxury demand went up 
also [4]). 

Enormous purchasing power resides 
in wartime savings, in cash, in banks, 
in bonds. The figures are impressive. 
As of December 1944 the amounts in 
personal holdings are estimated to have 
been (in billions of dollars), 21.8 in 
cash, 23.2 in demand deposits, 38.0 in 
time deposits, and 44.6 in government 
securities. The total of 127.6 billions is 
nearly 3 times the December 1939 total 
[1]. These savings are relatively liquid, 
that is, they are available for the pur- 
chase of consumer goods if the owner 
wishes to use them that way. But the 
psychological study of savings shows 
that they are not nearly as liquid as 
might be supposed. 

The psychology of savings deserves 
study jointly by psychologist and eco- 
nomist. Savings in the aggregate are 
almost never spent; they are converted 
into other savings or investments. But 
what is an investment in the eyes of the 
individual? What is an expenditure? A 
house to be used as a home is an invest- 
ment; an education for the children is 
an investment. These seem to be long- 
time goods for which it is legitimate to 
spend savings. But a vacuum cleaner 
or a radio is an expenditure. They are 
bought either out of current income or 
out of future income in the form of time 
payments. Savings are a kind of insur- 
ance, and apart from transfer to other 
investments also thought of as savings, 
they are generally spent only under the 


pressure of emergencies like illness o, 
unemployment. If the future looks yp. 
certain, the liquid savings will be frozen 
as a kind of insurance. If this freezing 
were widespread, we would have vir. 
tually a buyers’ strike, relative to po 
tential buying power. 

It is sometimes asserted that the gay. 
ings accumulated during the war are 
different, because they are so largely in 
the hands of people unaccustomed to 
saving. But sample studies, such as 
those of the Office of Civilian Require 
ments and of the Division of Program 
Surveys of the Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics, show that the likelihood of 
spending wartime savings is little dif- 
ferent from previous experience with 
savings. Early in 1944, for example, 
people were asked about appliances they 
would buy right away if there were 
plenty in the stores. Even though the 
appetite for appliances was high, and 
wartime prosperity at its peak, people 
planned that even the one thing which 
they wanted most and would buy first 
would be bought out of current income 
or on time payments, rather than by 
dipping into savings [7]. Less than one 
in five expected to spend savings for 
these things. The same results were 
found in a study which the Division of 
Program Surveys carried out for the 
Federal Reserve System [2]. People 
might spend what they had in the 
checking account, but that which was 
in the savings account or in war bonds 
was thought of as saved for more per- 
manent purposes. If a fear of depres- 
sion were added to this habitual caution 
with respect to savings, it is evident 
that consumer buying might not reflect 
at all this backlog of war savings. 

The size of the domestic market will 
depend, therefore, both on continuing 
income and on confidence in the future, 
rather than on money in bonds or in the 
bank. What appears to be a simple ac 
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counting problem is in fact a social-psy- 
chological one. 

Confidence in the juture.—Morale is 
clearly a social-psychological problem. 
One aspect of morale important in main- 
taining the economy is confidence in the 
future, or What Katona calls “‘expecta- 
tions.” 

Surveys during the war by public 
opinion agencies showed a widespread 
expectation of depression after this 
war. Through an understandable me- 
morial distortion the “man-in-the- 
street” remembered the depression of 
1929 as having followed immediately the 
last war—forgetting the years between. 
So, through a fatalistic interpretation 
of history, he came to expect a depres- 
sion following this war. Depression is 
one fear. 

The contrary fear is that of inflation. 
We have all seen OPA’s struggle to hold 
the line; we know about black markets. 
It looks as though it may be hard to 
keep wartime controls much longer, 
even if they are needed. The anti-labor 
press plays up the inflationary pres- 
sures in demands for increased wages. 
Inflation is another fear. 

As in the case of most fears which 
are taken seriously by many people, 
there are reasons for the fears. Yet the 
fears themselves may become factors in 
determining the future of the economy. 
Here, then, we have a _ psychological 
problem with major economic conse- 
quences hanging upon its solution. 

Although we are in the midst of post- 
war confusion, the outlook is not alarm- 
ing, in part because the inflationary and 
deflationary trends make either expec- 
tation less certain. As Katona has point- 
ed out [8, p. 192], so long as there are 
doubts, neither the inflationary nor the 
deflationary spiral is likely to ensue. 
The cars in the show windows are a 
promise of future spending, reducing 
inflation by postponing immediate 


spending. Increased fear of inflation 
would produce immediate spending, 
with consequent upward pressure on 
prices. 

Fear of deflation, of depression, is the 
more serious, because it would dry up 
the purchasing power needed to keep 
production going and employment up. 
Actual runaway inflation would, of 
course, accentuate the appearance of 
depression through absorbing buying 
power. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIST’S ROLE 


Nobody will question the important 
psychological factors in desire for 
goods and services, in sustaining confi- 
dence, in balancing present expendi- 
tures against an insured future. But 
just because a problem is psychological 
does not mean that psychologists are 
best able to cope with it. Psychologists 
are not the best biographers or drama- 
tists or politicians, either, although 
many of the necessary skills might be 
called psychological. 

In relation to the economic enter- 
prise, psychologists can serve in three 
general capacities: 

(1) As technical factors in produc- 
tion. Employment and personnel serv- 
ices, including training, employee coun- 
seling, and so on, accident prevention, 
efficiency engineering—much of what is 
commonly called industrial psychology 
—may be considered part of production 
just as raw materials, labor, and man- 
agement are. These services will be ex- 
tended regardless of the larger social 
arrangements controlling the industrial 
process. 

(2) As research workers in assess- 
ing public opinion and morale. The de- 
velopment of consumer survey methods, 
greatly advanced during the war, has 
increased the resourcefulness of psy- 
chologists in approaching these prob- 
lems. Studies of consumer attitudes and 
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preferences, habits of saving and spend- 
ing, of anxieties about the future, will 
continue to be of importance as these 
studies are continued both by govern- 
mental agencies and by private groups. 

(3) As molders of opinion. The pro- 
fessional psychologist has thus far 
played little part in promoting public 
opinion in addition to surveying it. Pro- 
motion is conceived to be the task of the 
advertiser, the salesman, the politician, 
the propagandist. During the war, to 
be sure, many psychologists participat- 
ed in agencies devoted to informational 
or propaganda activities. In accepting 
this role, serious questions of partisan- 
ship arise. But on some issues—such as 
those involved in maintaining a high 
level of employment,—public welfare is 
at stake, and a hands-off policy is de- 
featist. Where the psychological situa- 
tion is clear, a sense of public respon- 
sibility suggests that psychologists 
should participate. Controls need to be 
developed in order not to weaken the 
channels for responsible participation 
by professional psychologists in these 
matters. But our participation is surely 
as much in order as the participation, 
say, of physicians in an effort to control 


smallpox or venereal disease. To the ex- 
tent that the stability of our common 
life requires the psychologist, he must 
both seek the answers and make himself 
felt. 
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CULTURAL ASPECTS OF WOMEN’S VOCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS IN POST WORLD WAR II 


By MARGARET MEAD 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


N THIS article I shall assume that 
I the contribution that the anthropol- 
ogist can best make is to describe those 
regularities in American culture of the 
present decade which will be the basis 
of vocational choices, vocational suc- 
cesses and vocational reputations, for 
women, as made by women, or on be- 
half of women by men. The extent to 
which the sex typing of such attitudes 
as assertiveness, cooperativeness, re- 
sponsiveness, etc., may be attributed to 
culture rather than to biological factors 
has been discussed elsewhere,’ as have 
the regularities in inter-sex attitudes 
towards the respective vocations of the 
two sexes.2 Dr. Georgine Seward has 
recently summarized on behalf of the 
Committee on Roles of Men and Women 
in Postwar Society of the Society for 
the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
and the Committee on Postwar Plan- 
ning for Women of the National Coun- 
cil of Women Psychologists, the perti- 
nent literature in regard to the non- 
existence of any inherent female inca- 
pacities.* But while it is important to 
know that in any long-term planning 
we need not consider dysmenorrhea as a 
permanent disability of the female sex, 


1 Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in 


Three Primitive Societies. London: 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1935. 


7s + “Position of Women in Primitive 
Society,” in Eneyclopaedia of Social Sciences, 
1985, 15: 439-42. 

*Georgine Seward, “Sex Roles on Postwar 
Planning,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, Bulletin, 1944, 19: 163-85. 
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as it has been demonstrated to be large- 
ly psychosomatic, rather than simply bi- 
ologically determined, and it is similarly 
useful to know that women may be 
standardized as preferring motherhood 
or disliking motherhood, these theo- 
retical boundaries are not the relevant 
ones for the immediate postwar voca- 
tional future of women, except as the 
reiteration and acceptance of these sci- 
entific findings may be incorporated 
into the climate of opinion, about wom- 
en and of women. But otherwise we 
must start with existing culturally 
standardized attitudes on the subject 
and consider what these attitudes, 
shaped by the particular experience of 
the war years, make possible and prob- 
able for women. 

In discussing this problem I shall as- 
sume that as at present constituted, the 
vocational role of women must include 
wifehood and motherhood for the bulk 
of the women of the country, and that 
any social plan which presents the 
choice, gainful employment or marriage, 
to more than the surplus of women in 
a society, will be unstable. Further- 
more, when we talk about women’s vo- 
cational choices and opportunities, we 
mean outside the home; homemaking is 
not at present recognized as a vocation, 
but as a substitute for a vocation, as a 
consumption, not a production type of 
activity. The homemaking woman is 
described as “not working,” or at the 
college graduate level, as “not doing 
anything.” Work outside the home is a 
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possible choice for all women except 
those with very young children plus a 
standard of child care which is higher 
than they could obtain from employees 
paid the entire salary which they could 
earn outside the home. 

In the United States only a very lim- 
ited number of women are reared with 
the expectation, the hope or the fear of 
permanent employment outside the 
home. The only women who regularly 
expect and hope to have permanent jobs 
are the daughters, or girls who have 
been influenced in ways which may be 
systematically compared to the mother- 
daughter relationship, by women who 
have themselves worked outside the 
home, usually in occupations which 
might be described as “career” occupa- 
tions, i.e., work in which the ambition 
and ego of the individual is involved 
rather than work which is merely un- 
dertaken for needed remuneration. Ad- 
ditionally there is a group of women 
who do not hope but expect and fear 
that they will have to work outside the 
home, in order to make ends meet, even 
if they are married; this is especially 
true of the majority of Negro Ameri- 
can women and of women born into 
company towns of industries in which 
married women are customarily em- 
ployed in large numbers such as the tex- 
tile industry. We may except from this 
statement those women who during the 
course of their development have identi- 
fied with a male rather than a-female 
idea of the self, which includes some 
gainful employment outside of the home. 
The majority of American girls expect 
to work if they do not marry, and a 
somewhat smaller group expect to work 
until they marry, and continue to work 
if they do marry. Conversely, most 
American women expect to be main- 
tained inside the home after marriage, 
whether or not they have children, al- 
though an increasing nuniber, by sub- 


stituting the expectation “work unti] | 
have a child” for “work until I marry,” 
are coming to see the alternatives as 
children or outside work, instead of 
marriage or outside work. The culture 
hardly offers the alternative of spinster- 
hood and career, versus marriage and 
maintainance inside the home, because 
except in the occasional phantasy of 
some aberrant girl, every girl, in our 
culture, is reared to think that marriage 
is superior to nonmarriage, with the ex- 
ception of some devout Catholic com- 
munities. 

With marriage as the goal which is 
presented to the growing American girl, 
tasks at which she may work until she 
marries are evaluated to the degree that 
they will lead to marriage, and the more 
glamorous exhibitionistic roles contain a 
definite marriage-directed function. 
Similarly, occupations which are con- 
ceived of as “masculine,” i.e. “unattrac- 
tive to men, in a prospective mate,” are 
shunned. However, occupations are also 
evaluated in another way, as occupa- 
tions which will bring women into con- 
tact with men, with a strong premium 
on those occupations in which working 
with men while retaining feminine 
clothes and a feminine service role is 
assured.* Any occupation which segre- 
gates large groups of women smells of 
the cloister and on the whole can only 
be perpetuated by processes of teacher- 
pupil identifications, which is one of the 
principal mechanisms for filling the 
ranks of public school teachers. 

If we turn now to the regularities in 
men’s behavior. we find that on the 
whole, in urbanized, thoroughly Ameri- 
can areas, there is a general acceptance 

* The mixed responses to the recruiting cam- 
naiens for the women’s services would un- 
doubtedlv be found attributable to these vari- 
ous pulls, estimates of the attractiveness of 
service to men, of the femininity of the cos- 
tumes and functions, plus the consideration 


that the job would bring the girl in contact 
with men. 
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of a girl’s working before she marries, 
of women working who appear to have 
no chance of marriage, or who have 
been widowed or divorced and lack any 
means of support. While there is some 
sense on men’s part, and this has been 
revealed in their attitudes towards 
women in the services, that they are op- 
posed to women taking up, even tempo- 
rarily, unfeminine occupations, the more 
strongly marked objection is the effect 
on their own definition of themselves as 
practitioners of masculine occupations 
if those occupations are practiced by 
women. We find that in American cul- 
ture women tend to define their fem- 
ininity by type of behavior which is not 
practiced by men and men define their 
masculinity by type of behavior which 
is not shared by women. This results in 
practice, in women being afraid to add 
to their behavior masculine occupation- 
al elements, working at a lathe, driving 
a truck, wearing a uniform associated 
with men, while men are afraid to have 
women come in and share in, and so de- 
tract from, the occupations which they 
have formerly practiced. The very prac- 
tical consideration that married women 
whose husbands are employed or unmar- 
ried women who live at home can under- 
sell men in the labor market is often 
adduced as the explanation of men’s an- 
tagonism to women entering hitherto 
masculine occupations, but this highly 
rational objection could of course be 
met by men insisting upon equal pay for 
equal work, active participation of wom- 
en in trade unions, and the substitution 
of a rising scale of pay for workers, 
either men or women, who had depen- 
dants, as opposed to the pay for either 
men without dependants or women 
without dependants.°® 


° As it stands, because society demands that 
men support their wives and children, far more 
vigorously than it demands that women sup- 
port, either their children or their aged par- 
ents or crippled siblings, etc. the argument that 


If men and women prepare for, enter 
into and follow occupations with a dif- 
ferent set of attitudes towards the fact 
of gainful employment, towards their 
stake in the job, and their probable ca- 
reer line, the quality of their perform- 
ance is likely to differ. However, the 
quality of the performance may be ef- 
fected either adversely or favorably by 
this circumstance, which is often ig- 
nored by those who discuss the subject. 
Women have made some conspicuous 
showings in learning machine pro- 
cesses in the absence of any previous 
practice, but the very fact that this was 
a conspicuous challenge, that other peo- 
ple feared they might fail, that they 
were determined to prove themselves, 
has to be recognized as a temporary 
strong drive which affects performance, 
but which cannot be counted upon in a 
more regularized, nonwar situation. If 
women should continue, in the absence 
of the challenge offered by war need, to 
learn single machine processes more 
rapidly than men, this would constitute 
a basis for seriously re-examining the 
training which men were receiving 
which was presumably unfitting them 
for rapid learning in this particular 
type of operation. Furthermore, if wom- 
en enter as pioneers a profession which 
has just been opened to women, often 
with an extra compensatory drive which 
comes from identification with a male 
ideal, they may work harder, make more 
sacrifices, work more single purposed- 
ly, and so get further than a man 





men, as such, should have priority rights to 
jobs in periods of unemployment, replaces, and 
makes seem unfair the more reasonable argu- 
ment that those with dependants need more 
wages and more security than those without. 
Unless public expectations about the economic 
obligations of males to support their wives and 
children, which brand those who do not as fail- 
ures, while they continue to recognize as heroes 
and martyrs women who support their sick 
husbands or their fatherless children, or their 
sick parents, is altered, these discrepant atti- 
tudes will continue. 
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of equal ability but without such special 
urge to prove himself. But like the case 
of the women in war industries, this 
compensatory response to a challenge is 
only temporary, and the minute that 
work for women becomes regularized on 
assembly lines, or that women execu- 
tives or women lawyers become familiar 
occurrences, this temporary urge will 
disappear. It will not only disappear, 
but it may leave a vacuum behind it, as 
the style set for a woman bureau chief, 
or a woman lawyer, by the single, bat- 
tling member of her sex who got that 
far, will be a spurious and temporary 
style against which the successor, who 
merely picks a certain kind of occupa- 
tion among available occupations, will 
seem pallid and undistinguished. 
Women are emerging into gainful 
employment from a period of history 
when they were almost universally con- 
fined to a domestic role while the eco- 
nomic productivity of their domestic 


role steadily shrank. Their emergence 


is irregular, different for different 
class. situations, capricious, in the 
sense that traditional male-valued oc- 
cupations, or the location of training 
schools in predominantly male institu- 
tions, etc., govern their pattern of em- 
ployment. For instance, if a group of 
research workers in a new field decide 
to form a “gentlemen’s club” instead of 
a professional association, the partici- 
pation and achievement of women in 
that field of research becomes ‘caprici- 
ously limited. Occupational relationships 
which are heavily bolstered with for- 
malized one-sex social contacts, wining, 
dining, cigar smoking, etc., will be less 
accessible to women than occupations in 
which expense accounts are not a part 
of the business equipment. At every 
turn the sex typing in the culture on 
other points than occupation, including 
the previous rating of occupations as 
relatively virile or mild and “sissy,” 
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will determine the pattern of women’s 
election to follow a particular occupa- 
tion, and men’s acceptance of them in 
it. Or other social considerations may 
override the sex typing, as in certain 
navy yards in Britain where it is re 
ported there was no opposition to wom- 
en workers as long as they were the 
daughters, sisters or wives of men who 
had worked in the yards for genera- 
tions. So it is inevitable that the pat- 
tern of new occupations for women 
should have this uneven, capricious 
character. Because the first step is dra- 
matic and requires extra energy and 
ambition, the role styling of a woman 
lawyer, woman bureau chief, woman 
doctor, woman taxi driver, is itself un- 
reliable as the first step by which more 
routinely qualified women enter the job.' 
The next group of women who enters the 
same occupation will tend to fall short 
of the pioneer. Lacking her obstacles 
they will also lack her style, reacting 
against the idiosyncracies which made 
it possible for her to do what she did, 
instead of identifying with them—they 
will seem pallid, and it will be said, 
“Women gave such promise in the field 

, but they seem to have petered 
out and now all the distinguished prac- 
titioners are men.” So we might rea- 
sonably expect that the women who first 
make the grade in a difficult situation 
will be superior, in some way, to the 
women who follow them, and that this 
period represents a genuine danger to 
the establishment of the field as one 
which draws equally upon the men and 
women who have the requisite skills 
and training. 


A second temporal factor which 


6 This is true, of course, not only of women, 
but of any group where occupation and some 
sociological classification have occurred togeth- 
er, as when a member of a race which has 
never followed an occupation before, enters it, 
or someone with a noticeably nontraditional 
class background enters a profession hitherto 
reserved for another class. 
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leaves its imprint on the employment of 
women, is that in times of manpower 
shortage, women are employed because 
there are no men available, not because 
they are fit for the jobs which they are 
called upon to do. The judgment 
passed upon their performance is often 
made as if there were a pool of highly 
trained but discriminated against wom- 
en, who had been starving and studying 
for years in the hope of breaking into 
some coveted type of work hitherto re- 
served for men. Actually, without the 
hope of a chance to do a certain kind of 
work, all but the most exceptionally am- 
bitious people will prepare themselves 
in fact and in expectation for some oth- 
er kind of work. When in a manpower 
shortage they are suddenly called upon, 
they will be badly prepared for the 
“chance” which is suddenly given them. 
This perfectly predictable uneven per- 
formance which follows lack of training 
and orientation, will then be the basis 
for employer and coemployee decisions 
about their inability to tackle that kind 
of job. It is quite possible that this fac- 
tor may balance or outweigh the unex- 
pectedly good performance of women in 
jobs which they never expected or 
wanted to do. The fact that women en- 
ter new occupations in this unplanned 
and unprepared-for fashion introduces 
another factor into the occupation styl- 
ing—the women who enter it first may 
do badly and set a bad style for those 
who come after them. To fully appreci- 
ate some of the effects of this experi- 
ence, it would be worth following case 
histories of men who enter professions 
or jobs which are traditionally femi- 
nine. Lack of a masculine role for a 
case worker undoubtedly leads a male 
social worker to stumble in his profes- 
sional style, and in many cases ends up 
with his taking an “executive position.” 
The same thing is true of teachers in 
the primary and secondary schools. It 


seems unlikely that women are inher- 
ently better teachers than men, but the 
profession of public school teaching is 
so heavily sex typed that many a good 
teacher flees into administration, which 
is just as much a waste, but a more lu- 
crative one, as for a woman who would 
have been a good executive to become 
an indifferent assistant, because that is 
the acceptable female role. 

If we then consider how these mul- 
tiple cultural factors will effect the vo- 
cational choices and activities after the 
war, we shall find it will be dependent 
upon the economic framework. If we 
have full employment and an expanding 
economy, the forces outlined above will 
continue to operate, more moderately. 
There will be jobs for women, but less 
pressure put upon women to take spe- 
cific jobs. The element of choice on the 
part of the women themselves, in terms 
of the job itself, will play more of a role 
—is it conceived as one which decreases 
or enhances femininity, will she meet 
hostility in it from men whose defini- 
tion of their masculinity will not per- 
mit them to share an occupation with 
women, will the job combine with home- 
making and childbearing, in terms of 
its time demands, its rhythm of ad- 
vancement? As employers are forced to 
be more imaginative and flexible by the 
state of the labor market, with full 
employment and high wages, we may 
expect employers as well as employed 
women to consider seriously which 
types of jobs do combine with mother- 
hood, i.e., jobs in which a few lost 
years are not terribly important, jobs 
which can be shared among two or 
even more part-time workers, jobs in 
which the need for retraining or re- 
fresher courses is a handicap for the 
continuously employed. If women are 
needed in the labor market there will be 
more social acceptance of the measures 
necessary to free women from routine 
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domestic tasks; nursery schools, school 
lunches, play schools during vacation, 
etc., will be supported more generously. 
In wartime, despite the need for wom- 
en workers, the anxiety of the wartime 
situation with men absent and homes 
crumbling offsets to some degree the so- 
cial impetus towards supplementing the 
home with community services. But in 
an expanding peacetime economy many 
of these anxieties will vanish and the 
community may be expected to support 
the employment of women as long as 
such employment plays a desirable role 
in the economy. 

If, however, we have a shrinking 
economy and widespread unemploy- 
ment, then the vocational fate of wom- 
en, following the same culturally regu- 
lar lines, will go in the opposite direc- 
tion. The occupations which have been 
the most newly entered may reject wom- 
en altogether; men will invade the bet- 
ter paid and more prestige-giving 
brackets of professional fields at present 
pre-empted by women; more efforts will 
be devoted to proving women unfit for 
certain occupations; advantage will be 
taken of the types of failure through ca- 
pricious sex typing or unpreparedness 
for the job; legislation will be invoked 
to limit the employment of married 
women; the gap between the interests 
of married and unmarried women may 
deepen; and all “minority” groups—em- 
ployed women, employed Negroes, em- 
ployed foreign born, employed youth 
and employed older people—will suf- 
fer. 

Whichever be the immediate postwar 
outlook, those who are interested in the 
utilization of women in a productive so- 
ciety which has for some time now lim- 
ited their productivity, might well con- 
centrate on altering the sex-typed ex- 
pectation of both boys and girls in re- 


gard to occupation. The task of making 
this alteration involves making a change 
in our entire educational system, our 
methods of newspaper reporting, the 
elimination of the sex tag for occupa- 
tions which we want both sexes to aspire 
to and include in their sex-typed defini- 
tion of themselves. It means per- 
sonnel workers and vocational consul- 
tants keeping in mind the much greater 
chance of adequate and successful per- 
formance which a woman has who con- 
ceives her occupational drive as “natu- 
ral,’”’ i.e., culturally expectable. Only by 
ceasing to let the deviant woman give 
the style to a given job, can we hope to 
make that job one which other girls and 
women will think of as fitted for them- 
selves. This means elimination of any 
premium on being unmarried, which is 
a self-defeating clause in an occupation 
which looks for all-round women work- 
ers, and a refusal to rely on the tem- 
porary drives of “showing that a girl 
can do it” or a desire for a “man’s job.” 
It means an acceptance of the fact that 
no woman will do as well to begin with- 
in an occupation in which woman has 
never worked as a man of equal ability, 
because she will lack a basic orientation 
towards that activity. It means patience 
while the women adapt themselves to 
the unfamiliar role, and it means select- 
ing women who can learn to succeed, 
rather than women who have some un- 
usual idiosyncratic drive which will 
work in their case but not in the case 
of other women. It means accepting the 
fact that when a new group—new in 
terms of sex, age, race, nationality, 
class, ete.—enters an occupation, adjust- 
ments will have to be made, training 
will have to be given, the style of the 
occupation may have to be altered, if 
this additional human ez.ergy is to be 
used productively. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIETAL RECONSTRUCTION 
By ROGER G. BARKER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


E ARE all familiar with the 

claim that the child is so com- 
pletely father to the man that society is 
helpless before the behavior built into 
some of its members in childhood. Ac- 
cording to this view, child psychology 
is basic not only to individual, but also 
to societal adjustment. The hope that 
the ills of society can be cured in the 
nursery is undoubtedly strong, and it 
has probably fathered an important 
share of the scientific child study and 
experimental education movements. The 
present would appear to be a crucial 
time to consider this hope critically. It 
is sixty-two years since William Preyer 
published his observations on the beha- 
vior of his son. Have these sixty years 
of scientific study of children’s behav- 
ior produced anything of value for prob- 
lems of world reconstruction? Have 
students of child behavior anything to 
contribute to the new intra-national, 
national, and international institutions 


' that have soon to be launched? 


Perhaps the most stubborn fact we 
have to acknowledge in this connection 
is our ignorance. Although the litera- 
ture of child psychology is enthusiastic 
of past accomplishments and hopeful of 
the future, anyone who has frequent 
contact with even the most expertly 
handled children is inevitably humble. 
And anyone who has read the practical 
child psychology books of twenty years 
ago will realize the radical changes in 
our knowledge and interpretation of the 
facts of child behavior that have oc- 


curred in this short period. Certainly 
no one will claim that similar changes 
will not take place in the future. Despite 
this necessary acknowledgment of our 
ignorance, it seems to the writer that 
we have gained three kinds of knowl- 
edge of importance for national and in- 
ternational affairs. In the first place, we 
know something about individual dif- 
ferences; we know that in any particu- 
lar situation children differ in their be- 
havior potentialities; we know that the 
genetic determiners of talent are heter- 
ozygous; and we know that the inter- 
correlations between many abilities is 
low. Secondly, we know something 
about development and learning; we 
know that behavior is more flexible 
in childhood than in adulthood. And 
thirdly, we have formulated significant 
problems and devised conceptual and 
experimental techniques for their solu- 
tion. 

If this appears to be a meager, even 
ancient and banal, basis for discussing 
the contributions of child psychology to 
postwar reconstruction, it at least errs 
on the side of psychological conserva- 
tism, although its social implications 
are not conservative. We obviously can- 
not afford to consider these questions 
in terms of the latest exciting but un- 
confirmed findings and theories. 

Entirely aside from the moot ques- 
tion of the sources of individual differ- 
ences in behavior potentialities, the fact 
of their existence has important social 
implications. Society is today confront- 
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ed with problems that require for their 
solution the maximum of human ability. 
The truth of this in modern war is only 
too evident. During the war we saw 
all nations caught dangerously short of 
talent, and going to heroic lengths quick- 
ly to develop superior behavior of all 
sorts. With the problems of making 
peace being even more difficult than 
those of making war, the same necessity 
for maximum utilization of talent con- 
tinues, though this may unfortunately 
be less obvious. 

This means that states can no longer 
afford the dubious luxury of wasting 
their greatest resource, but must search 
for and foster talent of every kind 
wherever it can be found. It means that 
education in the postwar world must be 
more than free, it must actively exploit 
the national talent by seeking out and 
encouraging to the utmost the develop- 
ment of behavior potentialities of every 
variety. No nation is so rich in talent 
that it can fail to explore every part of 
its population. The wastage of intellec- 
tual ability in the United States before 
the war can be roughly estimated. Of 
the approximately 2,300,000 white 
Americans eighteen years of age, the 
Stanford-Binet standardization shows 
that 8.5 per cent, or 195,000, had I1.Q.’s 
above 116, and came from families of 
the upper vocational classes (profes- 
sional, managerial, skilled trades, and 
retail business). Of these, approximate- 
ly 80 per cent, or 156,000, went to col- 
lege. In these upper classes, therefore, 
we find an annual “wastage” of 40,000 
superior adolescents. From the lower 
vocational classes (semi-skilled and 
slightly skilled trades, minor clerical 
and minor business activities and day 
labor) came 8.7 per cent of the total, or 
200,000 eighteen-year-olds with I.Q.’s 
above 116. Of these, approximately 25 
per cent, or 50,000 went to college. In 
the lower classes, therefore, we find a 


“wastage” of approximately 150,000 su- 
perior adolescents.’ 

Although college is by no means the 
only route for realization of superior in- 
tellectual potentialities, and perhaps not 
the best one for some vocations, it is 
one of the chief routes in the United 
States at the present time, and the esti- 
mate on this basis of a 50 per cent 
wastage of intellectual talent of urban, 
white, adolescent Americans cannot be 
far from correct. The wastage of rura] 
and negro adolescents is, of course, 
much greater. It is doubtful if any na- 
tion can afford such a policy in the post- 
war world and maintain a position of 
leadership, and more seriously it is 
doubtful if society can be maintained at 
its present complex technical and or- 
ganizational level without using a great- 
er proportion of the available intellec- 
tual ability. The avoidance of this waste 
will require abolishing the geographical, 
racial, financial, and social barriers to 
educational opportunity that are so 
widespread ; it will require selection and 
guidance at all educational levels, and 
encouragement, probably by subsidiza- 
tion, of all kinds of advanced education 
for those best able to benefit from it. 
This will require radical changes in the 
financing and administration of educa- 
tion. It will require student selection 
and educational guidance procedures of 
a sort that we do not now have but to- 
ward which we have made a beginning. 


1 The estimates of the proportion of superior 
adolescents who go to college in different social- 
economic classes are based upon the study by 
Goetsch (Teachers College Contributions to 
Education. No. 795. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1940) of Milwaukee students. For the 
country at large the proportion who attend 
college is very pe smaller, hence this is 
almost certainly an underestimate of the 
amount of “waste,” particularly among the 
lower classes. It is not intended to suggest 
that all adolescents of more than 116 I.Q. can 
profit from higher education, but the propor- 
tion who cannot, for reasons of health, per- 
sonality, etc. is certainly not in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 per cent. 
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We do not have figures for estimating 
the wastage of other kinds of talent, 
although general observation suggests 
that it is great. Wastage of physical 
and motor abilities because of inade- 
quate medical care and poor nutrition 
has been obvious for a long time. To 
what extent societies fail to make use 
of available artistic talents, and the po- 
tentialities for courage, cooperativeness, 
kindness, and many other valued social 
behaviors is completely unknown. 

To the extent that our society, as it 
becomes more complex and is confront- 
ed with more difficult technical and so- 
cial problems, cultivates and uses the 
existing superior behavior potentialities 
of more of its members, its organization 
will be modified. Some of these modifi- 
cations can be foreseen. 

(1) Mobility within the social status 
hierarchy will become greater, with the 
greatest source of talent being the vast 
mass of the lower classes. Perhaps a 
suggestion of the nature of the modifi- 
cation to be expected can be seen in the 
academic and professional hierarchies. 
Here behavioral effectiveness must be 
recognized to a great extent, and modi- 
fications and compromises with the so- 
cial hierarchy of the general commu- 
nity, which is based largely on family 
lineage, can be clearly seen: mobility is 
great, and family connection, while not 
eliminated, is of reduced importance. 
The genetic heterozygosity of talent 
makes mobility inevitable to the degree 
that society bases status upon talent 
rather than upon family. On the other 
hand, familial resemblance in behavior 
preserves some family continuity from 
generation to generation under these 
conditions. 

(2) Social power within the commu- 
nity will be more widely distributed; a 
series of elites is likely to supersede a 
single elite. Different kinds of abilities 
have low intercorrelations, and in this 


complex world even the most gifted per- 
son must specialize; he can realize but 
a single one, or a limited number of his 
potentialities. The power and authority 
of a specialist is great within a limited 
area, but it is limited. This means that 
within a complex social organization, 
requiring highly competent specialists, 
authority must be divided. Within in- 
dustry, top management is no longer su- 
preme, but shares its authority with the 
engineer, the labor leader, the personnel 
director, the foreman, etc. Whether or 
not an order of top management is car- 
ried out depends upon the approval! of 
many others in the organization. ‘“In- 
dispensable men” are peculiar to highly 
differentiated organizations, and “indis- 
pensable men” possess real authority. 
As the state becomes more and more de- 
pendent upon specialists, the power of 
a single authority or elite is diminished. 
Even a Hitler whose power rests upon 
tanks and aircraft, while he can de- 
mand compliance, is helpless before the 
unnamed scientist who may reveal or 
withhold a vital idea that may mean 
military success or disaster. With pow- 
er spread through many specialities, 
the basis of social valuation is inevitably 
widened and the behavioral symbols of 
social acceptability become less stereo- 
typed. 

(3) Maximal cultivation of the na- 
tional talent would require an abundant 
economy, for it is impossible to develop 
talent and store it for future use. Knowl- 
edge, skills and techniques are not in- 
ert; they breed psychological needs 
which in turn require new skills in end- 
less sequence. This places a nation in a 
dilemma not. unlike that of the adoles- 
cent who is forced by factors beyond 
his control into an adult role which pro- 
vides new and deep satisfactions, but 
also new dangers and responsibilities, 
and which requires the renunciation of 
the easy security of childhood. Whether 
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desired or not, nations must live in the 
new “adult” world of international af- 
fairs, where economic and political 
techniques and personnel of the highest 
order are needed. But this requires a 
social structure and economy that jeop- 
ardizes the old, familiar ways of the 
past. Before the war, efforts were made 
in some quarters to restrict the produc- 
tion of skilled personnel to the number 
that could be supported by the limited 
economy which then existed. Efforts in 
this direction will probably recur after 
the war. A society that attempts to re- 
strict its behavorial capacity in this 
way is not unlike the adolescent who at- 
tempts to avoid adulthood by refusing 
to recognize the signs of his own ma- 
turity and clings to his safe and secure 
childhood status. Both are regressive 
adjustments. To meet the problem of 
more doctors than the economy will sup- 
port, but fewer than the national health 
requires, by restricting the training of 
doctors, is certainly a “going back’ to 
a more primitive state of society, and 
one that cannot meet the requirements 
of national adulthood. 

(4) The optimal development of be- 
havior potentialities both requires and 
creates political freedom. It requires 
freedom because the achievements of a 
talented generation always overreach 
those of the preceding generation there- 
ky modifying or destroying previous 
creations. Authority, if it is not to be 
destroyed, must restrict talent when it 
questions the truths of the authority in 
crucial areas. Hence the burning of the 
books and the outlawing of dangerous 
thoughts. Talent cannot flourish under 
an authoritarian political regime, and a 
dictatorship cannot survive the unre- 
stricted cultivation of talent. 

The facts of individual differences in 
behavior, of genetic heterozygosity of 
talent, and of the low intercorrelation 
of abilities which students of child psy- 
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chology have discovered do have an im- 
mediate significance for postwar recon- 
struction. They point to an untapped 
reserve of talent that can be quickly ex- 
ploited in these times of crisis. But they 
also suggest that this reserve cannot be 
tapped without far-reaching social con- 
sequences, and without meeting difficult 
requirements. 

If undeveloped behavior potentialities 
provide reserves of talent which can be 
quickly mobilized for the welfare of so- 
ciety in critical times, the flexibility of 
behavior in childhood is the basis of the 
hope that society may finally learn to 
build more adequate behavior into all of 
its children. The flexibility of children 
has been the traditional argument for 
childhood education; youth, it is said, 
is the formative period, when society 
can mould its citizens as it desires. The 
fact of the matter is, however, that we 
know little about the influences that 
shape behavior in childhood, or even to 
what extent, when, or how behavior be- 
comes rigid with age. We do know, of 
course, that children may be made into 
cannibals or social workers, depending 
on their childhood experiences, and that 
adults cannot be so radically changed. 
We have traditional rule-of-thumb ways 
of accomplishing these ends more or less 
effectively, yet we do not know why they 
operate the way they do (though we 
have promising theories). In times of 
social upheaval, such as war, when one 
observes, for example, middle-aged in- 
land teachers of history converted into 
competent skippers of naval craft in 
eight month’s time, one even wonders 
about the extent of adult rigidity. One 
wonders to what extent the observed 
rigidity resides in the culture and to 
what extent in the individual. In fact, 
our knowledge of the susceptibility of 
children and the resistance of adults to 
cultural conditioning is only enough to 
confront us with a basic problem. This 
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means that while, as pointed out above, 


it is necessary to be expedient and use 
to the maximum the rough means at 
hand for developing behavior potential- 
ities, the great present need is to inves- 
tigate the more or less flexible raw ma- 
terial of childhood and the influences 
that are effective upon it. 


This brings us to the third, and in 
some ways the most significant, aspect 
of child psychology for postwar recon- 
struction. Although we have defined 
problems of great social importance, 
and have developed tools for investigat- 
ing them, we are, as yet, making rela- 
tively little effort to solve them. For ex- 
ample, in the year 1938 there were about 
five hundred different investigations of 
children’s behavior reported in the pro- 
fessional literature. This includes only 
reports of research and clinical obser- 
vations; it does not include reviews, 
texts, didactic writings, plans and pro- 
grams or professional problems. In the 
same year approximately fifteen hun- 
dred reports of investigations of tuber- 
culosis were published. When one con- 
siders that in a single medical special- 
ity more investigation is being done 
than in the whole field of child behavior, 
the meager volume of inquiry is obvi- 
ous.? 


Although the fostering of research 
before significant problems and produc- 
tive techniques are available is undesir- 
able and will defeat its own purpose in 
the long run, this is clearly not the state 
of affairs in child psychology today. In 
a way, the sixty years of research thus 


_ 2 These estimates are based upon material as 
indexed in the Child Development Abstracts 
and the Index Medicus. Although there may be 
some question of the strict comparability of 
the coverage of these indexing journals, and 
of the comparability of the extent and quality 
of medical and psychological research articles, 
a very liberal allowance for underestimation 
of the child psychology research would not 
change the significance of the figures in this 
connection. 
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far have accomplished just this: they 
have defined promising problems and 
have developed effective experimental 
techniques and concepts. Without any 
doubt the volume of research in the field 
could profitably be increased many fold 
in the immediate future. 


Whether, and if so, how this is to be 
done is a crucial problem of reconstruc- 
tion. It will be much easier to gain sup- 
port for a program of maintaining or 
expanding industrial, agricultural and 
medical laboratories and providing them 
with the best of personnel after the war 
than to gain support for research in 
child behavior and development. Yet 
even from the viewpoint of national sur- 
vival, the nation with the greatest num- 
ber of strongest, healthiest, most crea- 
tive and best adjusted citizens is the one 
which will survive. The nation which 
cares for its future will not only raise 
the best next generation it can, but it 
will continually try to do better in the 
future, and this requires continual in- 
quiry and investigation. 


Support for the investigation of chil- 
dren must come largely from the state. 
Industry, making no profit from chil- 
dren’s behavior, will not finance such re- 
search, and philanthropy can hardly be 
expected to provide more than at pres- 
ent. The state supports the schools, and 
for the same reasons it must support 
the study of the children it teaches. The 
mushroom growth of public child-serv- 
ice agencies—high schools, juvenile 
courts, recreation centers, clubs, camps, 
etc.—in recent decades is an impressive 
social phenomenon. This development 
has been marked by much zeal and many 
good intentions, but it is almost wholly 
without a root system of fundamental 
research to sustain it. In this, the de- 
velopment of child-service agencies dif- 
fers markedly from the development of 
agriculture, industry and medicine, 
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where the connection with research has 
been closer. There are probably fewer 
than fifty institutions in the United 
States carrying on a sustained program 
of child-behavior research and their 
combined staffs certainly do not equal 
that of a single one of scores of research 
institutions in medicine, industry and 
agriculture. It is safe to assume that in 
Europe the small number of research 
institutes has largely disappeared. 

In reconstruction, the restoration and 
expansion of these research centers is 
imperative. In doing this, it should be 
possible to profit from past experience. 
Certain requirements can be stated with 
some certainty. In the first place, it is 
essential that there be special research 
staffs with special funds. The pressures 
upon school and other child-service 
agency personnel are too immediate and 
practical to allow them to do effective 
research upon the problems that con- 
front them. It is little short of amazing 
that from the vast amount of money ex- 
pended on education in this country, an 
insignificant amount is allotted for re- 
search by school boards and administra- 
tors. The main current of research in 
child psychology in this country has 
been quite distinct from the schools. 
This would be unthinkable in industry, 
agriculture, and medicine where re- 
search staffs, not primarily concerned 
with production, teaching, or practice, 
but closely connected with these activ- 


ities, are established as a matter of 
course. Important basic research in the 
physical and biological sciences is regu- 
larly done in laboratories connected 
with industries, hospitals, medica] 
schools, and agricultural experiment 
stations. Very little research on child 
development is done in laboratories con- 
nected with schools, and even the con- 
tributions from teacher-training insti- 
tutions has not been great. This is an 
unfortunate condition that should not 
continue; both the productivity of re 
search and the effectiveness of practice 
suffer from this separation. In the sec- 
ond place, an excellently trained person- 
nel is necessary. The child study move- 
ment has in the past carried more than 
its share of sentimental and incompe- 
tent workers. This should be avoided in 
the future by all means. At the present 
time rigorous training in experimental 
and clinical techniques is available and 
should be required. 

One can envisage the time when we 
have our Woods Holes, our Rockefeller 
Institutes, or General Electric Labora- 
tories, our Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, our Bureau of Standards, our 
International Labor Office for research 
on children. This will have to come to 
pass before we can realize the promise 
that childhood seems to hold. This is 
the hopeful but difficult road to which 
child psychology points in the postwar 
era. 





POLLING POSTWAR ISSUES 


By FREDERICK W. WILLIAMS 
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EFORE 1942, the issue which our 

people recognized in the direction 
of international relations was the ag- 
gressor: should we help him, let him 
run, quarantine him, help to beat him 
down or beat him down ourselves. We 
have long known the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward this issue. 

Now how much understanding of pub- 
lic opinion in a world at war and in the 
postwar world can we gather from 
analyses of poll data? Can anything be 
said about the comprehension by the 
general public of the complex problems 
involved here? Granting that there were 
great fluctuations, in time, of public at- 
titudes, can we ever gain assurance that 
what is mutable is also measurable? 
How much should we allow poll results 
to influence the general policies and spe- 
cific actions of our government? 

These and many other questions are 
constantly asked by those who observe 
the fine precision of election predictions 
based on interviews of carefully select- 
ed miniatures of our population. Most 
observers today grant that the polls 
have eliminated a great part of the bias 
which was apparent in the LITERARY 
DIGEST’S procedures insofar as the 
measurement of political sentiment is 
concerned. They are not so ready, how- 
ever, to credit the polls with similar 
accuracy and precision in the measure- 
ment of opinions on difficult and com- 
plex questions such as are involved in 
the evaluation of postwar policies and 
programs. 

Workers in the field of opinion meas- 


urement are ready to admit greatly in- 
creased difficulties and limitations in 
these areas. For here the breadth of 
the frame of reference of individuals is 
of manifest importance, and the degree 
of information about and awareness of 
the problems is relatively small. Yet it 
is widely maintained that the polls can 
make a substantial contribution to our 
understanding of the public’s needs and 
interests in the postwar period. 

Let us consider, then, some of the ma- 
jor results which have been presented 
in surveys of postwar attitudes. Our 
evaluation of these results will be pre- 
ceded by a short review of the steps that 
have been taken to obviate objections to 
the polls. This will be followed by a 
summary presentation of generaliza- 
tions and projections from these gener- 
alizations about public attitudes. Thus, 
whereas these generalizations are based 
on a close attention to detailed statisti- 
cal analyses of particular questions, 
they will not be presented in the precise 
form of tables of figures or in the 
graphical form of charts. What is lost 
in this presentation will be more than 
gained, it is hoped, in the over-all pic- 
ture which must inevitably guide prac- 
tical decisions in most areas of postwar 
thinking today. 

Some methods used in polling.—All 
questions relative to the postwar world 
are complicated by the diverse implica- 
tions of issues in the domestic or in the 
international fields. Hence the poll ad- 
ministrator will usually attempt to find 
out how these implications are tied to 








these separate realms in people’s think- 
ing by asking, primarily, “free ans- 
wer” questions. “Free answer” ques- 
tions are questions which allow each re- 
spondent to verbalize his attitudes in 
his own terms. A question of this type, 
asked in June, 1942 by the Office of Pub- 
lic Opinion Research, reads as follows: 
“Have you given any thought to the role 
the United States should take in world 
affairs when the war is over?” If “Yes,” 
“What part do you think the United 
States should play?” 

On the other hand, it may be found 
that a major proportion of a population 
has given no thought at all to the prob- 
lem under investigation. This situation 
can be handled by the presentation of 
carefully thought-out alternatives. And 
each of these alternatives can be probed 
further by questions which present ar- 
guments for or against the side chosen. 
Thus, stability, as well as direction, of 
opinion in this highly suggestible situa- 
tion can be measured to a large degree. 

One of the best controls which can be 
used when it is recognized that the form 
of the question, or the words used in 
the question, will bias the answers giv- 
en, is found in the split-ballot technique. 
The “split-ballot” technique consists in 
the use of alternative questionnaires 
presented at the same time to compar- 
able cross-sections of the population be- 
ing polled. Some of the questions on 
these two ballots are identical, and thus 
serve as controls, while other questions 
are varied in the light of information 
obtained from preliminary question- 
testing. When different results are ob- 
tained from differently worded ques- 
tions, of course, it is necessary to in- 
quire further into the problem. For, 
usually, there is no ready method to 
validate either result. And intuitive in- 
terpretations leave much to be desired 
when probability statements are sought. 

It is often possible, also, to ask ques- 
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tions about matters on which the re 
spondent believes himself to be relative- 
ly well-informed and by inference to 
judge something about his attitudes in 
related fields. Or, questions may be 
asked about matters whose conceptuali- 
zation is simple but by projection may 
be related to more complex situations, 
An example of a question of this type 
as a test for optimism is: “Do you think 
your children twenty years from now 
will be better off or worse off than you 
are now?” 

It must be remembered, however, that 
undoubtedly the best approach to com- 
plex issues is to be found in a barrage 
of questions which seek out attitudes on 
a great many facets of a problem. Cross- 
relationships between the answers given 
will provide an insight into the limits 
of understanding of the problem, the 
flexibility of attitudes, their consistency, 
and interdependence. 

Finally, when it is determined by sta- 
tistical procedures that a barrage of 
questions is testing one general attitude, 
such a group of questions is said to 
represent an “attitude scale.” It is pos- 
sible, when an attitude scale is found, 
to assign scores to the answers in a par- 
ticular direction and to compose groups 
out of the population universe. These 
groups are particularized by the degree 
of acceptance of a general attitude. 
Thereupon three pieces of information 
become available—the percentile distri- 
bution of these score groups within the 
population, the social structure of the 
groups, and the cross-relationships be- 
tween these attitudinal groups and their 
attitudes on related problems. 

There has already been a good deal of 
testing of the general public on postwar 
issues. This testing has been developed 
chiefly in two directions—toward finding 
the basic assumption which people most 
widely hold and toward an evaluation 
of general policies and specific issues in 
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hypothetical situations. In addition, in- 
troductory attempts have been made to 
define the breadth of the frames of ref- 
erence of samples of our population. 
And in this connection, estimates have 
been made of a more specific aspect of 
the frame of reference problem—the de- 
grees of information held generally 
about matters of national and interna- 
tional importance. We shall consider, 
then, in the body of this paper, three 
general aspects of the results of this 
testing: 1) The basic assumptions held 
by adequate samples of our population ; 
2) the amount of information held by 
our population on the problems under 
consideration; and, 3) apparent trends 
of opinion. 

1. Attitudes on domestic affairs. — 
The order of presentation which is fol- 
lowed between this topic and the suc- 
ceeding topic, “Attitudes on Foreign 
Affairs,” is the order of interest in these 
two areas. It can be said generally that 
people in the United States have much 
greater interest in domestic than in in- 
ternational affairs. While it is difficult 
to assign numerical weights to a matter 
such as this, we might think of the vari- 
ance between the interest found in each 
field in the light of an analogy. 

Consider the days before gasoline ra- 
tioning. A typical American family, 
naturally east of the Mississippi, is 
planning a day’s automobile trip. There 
are two objectives which the family is 
interested in reaching—one is just under 
fifty miles away, the other is nearly 
seventy-five miles away. Into the psy- 
chological frames of the members of this 
family is brought not only a clear view 
of the road for some twenty miles away 
from home but also many very familiar 
landmarks along this road. Beyond here, 
however, there is decreasing clarity and 
a greater sense of insecurity. The vari- 
ous members of the family are unknown 
to the peoples out there and thus there 


is not much prestige attached to being 
seen by the relative strangers at either 
distance. There is, however, more ego 
enhancement to be gained at home the 
following day if the longer trip is un- 
dertaken. But, on the other hand, the 
one trip entails only a “fifty” mile drive, 
while the other trip is “really one hun- 
dred and fifty” miles. 

While we can say that this family is 
interested in both objectives the factors 
weighting its decision in favor of the 
nearer one are different from those 
which move it toward the farther. And, 
in addition, there are psychological ad- 
denda within the situation which pre- 
dispose the decision in favor of the fifty 
mile trip. Nor is the seventy-five mile 
trip merely one and a half times as far 
away in spite of the numerical measure- 
ment which indicates this. It is much 
farther. It is as much farther as the 
distance between the average Ameri- 
can’s interest in foreign affairs and af- 
fairs here at home. 

It cannot be expected that this dispar- 
ity in interest will be greatly changed 
when the postwar period is reached. In 
fact, it might be expected that whereas 
interest in both fields may be heightened 
by the events of the war, the interna- 
tional field will be taken into considera- 
tion mainly for the effect of its events 
upon domestic affairs. This, then, gives 
us a clue to the leadership which is re- 
quired to bring these different interests 
closer to a one-to-one correspondence. 
This is the leadership which constantly 
demonstrates the necessity for the con- 
sideration of foreign affairs because of 
their marked impact upon the domestic 
problems in which everyone is so inti- 
mately involved. 

And the greatest lever of concern 
among all domestic considerations is 
employment. It is not so much the 
chicken in the lunch pail as the possibil- 
ities involved in having a lunch-pail job 














which will worry people after the war. 
With war factories closing down for re- 
adjustment and retooling and releasing 
nearly thirty million workers, with sev- 
en million members of the armed forces 
looking for work through their relatives 
and through government employment 
service agencies, repercussions from this 
one problem alone must not be underes- 
timated. People will want jobs and will 
want the Government to take an active 
part in reducing unemployment. Almost 
anyone who can detail a plan whereby 
jobs can be had will be given over- 
whelming support in the face of other 
possible issues. Security in employment 
will be sought fundamentally. But, 
along with security in employment, se- 
curity for our aging population will be 
desired, with large majorities voicing 
approval of a social security program 
which will involve old-age assistance, 
job assurance and health insurance.* 
Undoubtedly tied in with an insistent 
demand for employment will be public 
attitudes toward labor unions. Contrary 
to assumptions based upon superficial 
examinations of public opinion data it 
cannot be held that unions are eternally 
and completely damned by the public. 
Rather, it is publicly recognized that 
labor unions have fulfilled many notable 
services—in lightening the load of work- 
ing hours, raising the standards of pay, 
and in providing healthful working con- 
ditions. Unions are widely condemned 
insofar as they are thought to subvert 
their functions by becoming tools of 
self-interested and greedy men. 
Opinion toward labor unions in the 
postwar period could move more com- 
pletely in either direction. Conditions 
1 This projection of present curves of opin- 
ion seems to disregard the great optimism in 
rsonal security which is found today. Even 
arge majorities of war workers believe that 
their jobs will be continued in the postwar pe- 
riod. Economists, however, are not ready to 


support a view which predicts continued em- 
ployment in war factories. 
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which could lead toward widespread ap- 
proval of unions are: 1) The unions 
assume more of the responsibilities for 
which they are ready as servants of the 
workers. 2) They deny the largely false 
charge that they are dominated by rack- 
eteers by the public elimination, through 
union leadership, of the few racketeers 
who may dominate some locals. 3) The 
unions offer not only no insurmountable 
obstacles to employment, such as the 
building trades did during the ‘30’s, 
rather they offer more workable sugges- 
tions for efficient employment such as 
the Reuther plan. At the same time they 
open their membership lists to all com- 
petent workers in a particular skill or 
industry. 4) Unions eliminate the cut- 
throat bickering which has marked re- 
lations between the AFL and the CIO 
for the past decade—they join forces to 
work toward common goals. 

Employment for the returning soldier 
is basic among the postwar considera- 
tions of our people, too. Some plan is 
hoped for which will not suddenly throw 
these seven million workers into compe- 
tition for jobs. There will certainly be 
great favor found in programs which 
provide for the release of the soldier 
when employment is found rather than 
before employment is found. Govern- 
ment loans and the provision of oppor- 
tunities for continued schooling at the 
college level will be heartily approved. 

The many-sided problem of employ- 
ment has one more face which needs to 
be shown here. Men want work as 4 
means toward an end. What is the com- 
plexion of this end which they seek? 
What do they want to do with the money 
they earn? 

Suppose that the contents of the gold- 
en vaults in the Kentucky hills were 
distributed among the members of our 
population, how would the money be 
spent? Poll data show that undoubtedly 
the greatest amount would go as partial 
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down-payments on houses, for mort- 
gages, for home repair or furnishings. 
War bond savings, which total billions 
of dollars, may well open the way for 
this sitvation to be developed in actual- 
ity. 

2. Aititudes on foreign affairs. — At 
the ~isk of detailing the obvious, it 
migl.t be well to point out exactly what 
is implied in the statement that there is 
less interest shown in international af- 
fairs than in domestic problems. This 
much at least can be seen: 1) There isa 
solid bloc, but certainly less than one- 
fifth of our population, which has a very 
great interest in foreign affairs. 2) The 
average interest in foreign affairs is 
luke warm at best. 3) The interest 
shown is extremely spotty. Some geo- 
graphical areas are given a high inter- 
est rating, while nearby territories may 
be given a low interest rating. Thus, Aus- 
tralia will be much more seriously and 
frequently thought about than will Java 
or the Malay peninsula. 4) Generally, 
the amount of interest shown is nega- 
tively correlated with distance from the 
United States. 5) Interest in foreign 
peoples is colored, at all times, by self- 
interest, rather than understanding of 
variant outlooks. We do not expect, then, 
that an attempt will be made by any 
sizeable proportion of our population to 
understand Japanese or German atti- 
tudes or the bases of these attitudes. 
6) Similarly, the dispositions and atti- 
tudes of our Allies will be favorably 
considered, as variant from ours, only 
when concurrent self-interest is appar- 
ent. When self-interest is not apparent, 
or is in reality different, it is always 
likely that foreign people will be re- 
garded with disfavor because they are 
different from us, that is, foreign. The 
expression of ethnocentrism is perva- 
sive throughout the attitudes of our 
population. 7) Lack of interest in the 
international scene makes it extremely 


difficult to supply our people with in- 
formation about matters in this area. 
But it does offer hope for the positive 
effects of an orientation of interest to- 
ward socially useful goals. There is not 
so much which is stereotypical that 
needs to be undone as there is a possi- 
bility of arousing thought in new di- 
rections. 

For the aim of our public in this war 
is clear—peace is sought, and a peace- 
ful world in which peoples may live and 
develop, and may attempt to modify the 
prospects of their living and develop- 
ment in line with their particular self- 
interests. Unfortunately, there can be 
found a not insignificant minority which 
believes that our self-interest is some- 
how always superior to the interest of 
foreign peoples. From this minority 


group stems the major support for 
American imperialism. Nor can it be 
said that the implications of the opposi- 
tion between this group and the equally 


strong minority group, which urges full 
economic and political cooperation 
among all peoples, have been thought 
through by a large proportion of the 
general public. 

On the other hand, the vague outlines 
of a peaceful world are much the same 
for the minority groups which differ as 
shown above. Peace which can be main- 
tained even through severe economic, 
political or social pressures is obviously 
just as desirable to the imperialist as to 
the internationalist. It is only our po- 
sition as a nation among nations which 
is disagreed upon. 

It is not inconceivable to think that 
the large majority of the public may 
support an imperialist-isolationist pro- 
gram. A position which maintains the 
United States as a great military and 
naval power capable of suppressing in- 
surrections and conflicts anywhere on 
the globe is eyed with favor. But there 
is a powerful array of sentiment, too, 
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which will support the formation of in- 
ternational policy-making bodies, and 
international military and naval organi- 
zations. This group, however, is fairly 
confirmed to support a “wait and see” 
policy relative to absolute dependence 
upon an overpowering international al- 
liance. This lack in faith in the effec- 
tiveness of an international police force 
leads us to view with pessimism the 
hope for solid support of such organi- 
zations when the war is over. It is cer- 
tainly the responsibility of our leaders 
after the war to see that our hopes for 
international cooperation are bolstered 
to the level of reliance on mutual re- 
straint and mutual interest. Otherwise 
the political and economic fabric will be 
torn apart on the barbs of nationalism. 

There is one set of problems which 
will provide an early test for the course 
of public thinking in international af- 
fairs upon the conclusion of the war. 
This set of problems centers around the 
disposition which will be made of enemy 
territories, governments, economies and 
peoples. Some vocal groups will recom- 
mend enslavement of our enemies, par- 
ticularly the Japanese. But popular sup- 
port will be given only to punishment 
of the leaders of our enemy countries, 
regardless of the nature of forces which 
these leaders represented when they 
came to power, and regardless of the 
repercussions of such punishment upon 
the enemy people. Our nation will stand 
united with many of our Allies at this 
stage. 

On the problems surrounding revision 
of the economies of Germany and Japan, 
however, we can expect public apathy 
except insofar as particular arrange- 
ments apparently redound to the bene- 
fit of our country or to the economies of 
others of the United Nations. We can 
expect, realistically, that a quid pro quo 
policy will be followed by administra- 
tors from the victorious countries who 
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will adjust these problems. But arrange- 
ments made in line with such a policy 
will produce no heightening of public 
confidence in our Allies and no positive 
gain in the direction of international 
mindedness. 

These economic arrangements will be 
given character, although in broad 
strokes of the brush, by the figures 
which are allowed to appear on the po- 
litical stage. With the patterning of 
these figures our public will be con- 
cerned, although usually unaware of 
their representational aspect. And again 
we can expect disagreements between 
the Allies to be settled on the basis of 
the horse trade with lend lease, the air 
force, the fleet, Russian armies and 
British economy playing distinct roles 
in the agreement. Short circuited 
though some of these factors may be by 
executive meetings of the leaders of the 
great powers, it will be only too evident 
that the international bodies of experts 
are not making the critical decisions but 
that these decisions are being made by 
the leaders of strong and independent 
military forces. With such probable ar- 
rangements we can have little confidence 
in the appearance of decisive public 
support for other agencies of ajudica- 
tion. But it can be said that the possi- 
bilities of decisive public support for 
other agencies for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes can already be 
clearly seen. This support could be giv- 
en to those who demonstrate that the 
international politics of nation against 
nation is not necessary and that bodies 
of men can meet and decide the affairs 
of nations at least as well as they can 
decide the affairs of states and prov- 
inces within a nation. Great majorities 
of our citizens are hoping today to see 
set up at the conclusion of the war 4 
powerful league of nations with police 
force responsibility. This hope cannot 
be taken from them but confidence in 
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its feasibility at any particular time can 
be only too readily put aside. 

3. Information.—Interest and infor- 
mation are, of course, highly correlat- 
ed. But information seems to be an ex- 
pression of a high degree of interest. 
Thus, although more people are interest- 
ed in domestic than in international af- 
fairs, the small proportion which is in- 
terested and informed about domestic 
affairs will be very much the same 
group which is interested and informed 
about foreign affairs. 

The incidence of lack of information 
about easily ascertainable facts is shock- 
ing at first sight. For example, barely 
one third of the adults in the country 
can name the two senators from their 
states, while nearly the same proportion 
does not know (January, 1944) that the 
Japanese occupy the Philippines. Nor 
can the same proportion name any of 
the United Nations beyond the Big Four 
which were given them. Nor does one 
third of the adult population know 
(July, 1942) whether Joseph Goebbels 
is Foreign Minister, Minister of Propa- 
ganda, or Leader of the Storm Troop- 
ers. 

Careful examination of the attitudes 
of well-informed groups and unin- 
formed groups does not give us great 
confidence in the ability of the informed 
to anticipate future events and it does 
not allow us to say that the opinions of 
the well-informed set a pattern for the 
opinions of uninformed six months or a 
year later. The evidence which has been 
accumulated demonstrates time and 
again that the impact of events moves 
the attitudes of both the informed and 
the uninformed in the same directions. 

The problem of information does not 
resolve itself into a question of who 
leads—the sightless or the seeing. The 
importance of information is apparent 
as a reflection of the ability to compre- 
hend problems of greater or less com- 


plexity. 

In the postwar period we must not 
expect our affairs to be simplified. The 
greater the proportion of informed peo- 
ple there are in this country, then, the 
greater body of people will there be 
who feel they can pass judgment on our 
problems. And it is pitiful to visualize 
our democracy faced with increasingly 
complex public problems which only a 
small minority will feel able to criticize. 

Luckily, information seems to be non- 
specific so that, generally, those who 
are well-informed in one area tend to 
have opinions similar to people well-in- 
formed in other areas. Our problem 
then is to tell people about the world in 
which they live and about public affairs 
in city, state and nation. Our informa- 
tion services need to present facts which 
are useful rather than bizarre. 

The people who should be reached 
particularly are women (primarily 
housewives rather than club women), 
those with low incomes, the foreign- 
born, and, of course, those who have not 
had more than an elementary school 
education. These people characterize in 
an outstanding fashion the uninformed 
within our population. It is these peo- 
ple who have difficulty in seeing the im- 
plications in public events and who are 
least sensitive to subtle but important 
affairs. 

It is not too much to hope that the 
uninformed can be aroused. Their in- 
terests are apparent and, in many ways, 
lie more nakedly before us than do the 
interests of the well-informed. And, 
once aroused to an interest in public af- 
fairs, they can be shown how they them- 
selves can give form and content to 
these matters. Certainly we can antici- 
pate that they will prove themselves to 
be sound and thoughtful partners in 
our democratic undertakings. 

4. Trends.—In our discussion above 
we have indicated many of the trends of 








opinion which are apparent today. Some 
particular events have been assumed as 
probable to take place, such as the vic- 
tory of the Allies, the punishment of 
enemy leaders, and the pursuit of a 
quid pro quo policy on the part of the 
separate leaders of the Allied nations. 
But it is not possible to predict closely 
enough the sequence or psychological 
magnitude of political drama so that we 
can extrapolate our curves with preci- 
sion. In knowing that it is events, rath- 
er than verbal propaganda, to which 
public opinion is sensitive, we can often 
estimate the changes in attitudes which 
will occur in specific situations. 

Thus, for example, we can assume a 
victory for the Axis or the Allies or a 
stalemate between the warring powers. 
In any of these instances there will be 
marked repercussions expected upon the 
attitudes of our population. Or let us 
suppose it becomes apparent that 
Churchill must call a general election 
while the war is on. The Government 
will be upheld or it will fall. We can 
predict something about attitudes to- 
ward Britain if Churchill is maintained 
in power, while we would probably pre- 
dict different attitudes toward Britain 
should he be succeeded by a centrist la- 
bor government and still different in 
the event a leftist labor government 
should win. 

In relation to our problem here there 
are two trends of opinion which need 
additional comment. The first of these 
issues revolves around our confidence in 
Russia as a partner. There is little 
doubt but that growing respect for Rus- 
sia’s leadership will be found up to the 
beginning of the postwar era. Between 
1941 and early 1944 only once (just 
after the Moscow Conference) has a ma- 
jority of our adults expressed reliance 
upon successful adjustment of Russo- 
American relations after the war. But 
Russian leadership cannot be expected 
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to be assailed by such political vicissj- 
tudes as minor party criticism or gep. 
eral elections. Russian policy will have 
continuity and consistancy from the 
point of view of Russian interest. In 
the eyes of our public Russia will prob- 
ably seem, more and more, to be a con- 
servative factor if only because of her 
endurance in time. But after the war 
this situation may suddenly change de. 
pending upon the social context which 
develops. 

The second issue which needs to be 
regarded here is the vague complex of 
aims for which the American people are 
fighting this war. There has constantly 
been a growing awareness that we are 
fighting for the opportunity to express 
freely our religious, political and social 
thoughts and to follow the traditions 
and practices of minor sects and parties. 
But our people fail to see the patterns 
within our culture which develop from 
self-imposed restrictions on our activ- 
ities and which express institutionally 
controlled behavior. After the war there 
will certainly be major support for the 
revision of the cultural patterns of sub- 
ject nations to correspond with our cul- 
tural patterns. With this lack of cul- 
tural insight on the part of our popula- 
tion, again, it is necessary to hope for 
leaders who will not be moved to seek 
the support of public opinion regardless 
of cost. 

5. Leadership and public opinion. Fi- 
nally, the line must be drawn between 
two poles of action: leadership which 
disregards public opinion or which at- 
tempts to adjust opinion to follow the 
predetermined course of the leader, and 
leadership which follows opinion or 
which curries favorable attitudes in 
certain directions toward which it seems 
desirable for the leader to move even- 
tually. 

There is no brief answer to this prob- 
lem but there are some assumptions 
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which can be made by those who are 
going to carry out decisions on postwar 
issues. In the first place, it must be rec- 
ognized that polls of the public will be 
taken on postwar issues. These polls 
will be interpreted and reinterpreted, 
and a concensus of these interpretations 
will at last make itself felt upon the 
policy makers. While these effects are 
incalculable they must be taken into ac- 
count. We can expect, at least, that polls 
will be taken and their results will be 
given force in our public affairs. 

Secondly, we can expect that our 
leaders will debate most public issues 
with the public. That is, there will al- 
ways be a tendency in a democracy for 
the leader to follow public opinion. And 
in the process of public debate the 
leader will mold to some extent the atti- 
tudes of his followers and at the same 
time his decision will be somewhat cir- 
cumscribed by his conception of the 
opinions which become crystallized dur- 
ing the debate. 

And, thirdly, we can anticipate that 
our leaders will frequently be faced with 
the necessity of choosing between the 
desires of the great mass of our popu- 
lation and the desires of small pressure 
groups. Here the polls may well oper- 
ate to broaden the base of our govern- 
ment. For the administrator can appeal 
to the general public over the heads of 
the few lobbyists and can often turn 
aside the weighty pressures brought to 
bear upon his convictions about the 
“general welfare.” 

Finally, it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that our chief executive and 
our legislative leaders may feel them- 
selves constrained to act in the face of 
public opinion on matters whose impli- 
cations are not readily seen by the 
masses of our population. Subsequent 
events will bear out these actions or 
will reveal errors in judgment. In either 
case, the polls can test reactions in time 


to show increasing confidence or dis- 
trust. 

In the light of these assumptions we 
can say that polls of public opinion per- 
form a useful and desirable function in 
our society in that they can reveal 
quickly and readily the complexion of 
attitudes held by our people and, thus, 
allow the leader who follows opinion to 
follow opinion more closely with ac- 
tion. The polls, too, provide a mechan- 
ism for testing reaction to debate. In 
this regard, statements can often be 
made about the consistency and inten- 
sity of opinion and the degree of crys- 
tallization of attitudes. Administra- 
tors can then recognize the point in a 
social debate beyond which further con- 
troversy is fruitless. And by public 
opinion polls the people, as well as the 
administrator, can become aware of the 
seriousness of a stand taken in opposi- 
tion to majority sentiment. Instead of 
waiting for the shoe to pinch it may 
often be possible to say, “That shoe is 
not my size. I have tried one like that 
before.” Thus, an executive who up- 
holds “white supremacy” in the face of 
national disapproval not only can know 
what he is doing but the public as well 
can know in some measurable form its 
own attitudes. 

We maintain, then, that polls will be 
taken in attempts to measure attitudes 
after the war is over, and that they can 
do so with some precision. More than 
this we feel that public opinion polls 
can serve our democracy efficiently and 
usefully. Results of polls to the time of 
this writing indicate that people will 
orient their thinking on postwar issues 
around the matter of employment, and 
that little thought has been given to the 
particular problems in the international 
sphere which will certainly torment us. 
The over-all picture presents hope that 
present sentiment for international co- 
operation will be reinforced, but this 
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picture also presents a likelihood that 
such sentiment will be undermined by 
false presentations of and appeals to 
self-interest. The legislator and the ex- 
ecutive in public life, however, must 
now operate within a context of con- 
stant sampling of the attitudes of our 
general population. Practical men and 
leaders in professional fields can help to 
provide our general public with greater 
understanding of confusing and ab- 
struse issues and can help make public 
opinion more responsive and sensitive to 
actions and decisions in the broad field 
of the public interest. 
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COMMUNICATION OF INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
UNITED STATES 


By LEONARD W. DOOB' 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


EOPLE in foreign countries are 
uae to learn about the United 
States. The American “Documentation 
Center” on the Place de l’Opera in 
Paris is usually crowded with French- 
men who carefully read serious maga- 
zines, periodicals, and books about this 
country. Chinese editors, in spite of 
paper shortage, accept with gratitude 


| stories describing recent social and 


economic advances in America. Power- 
ful Latin American stations rebroad- 


/ cast on long- and medium-wave pro- 


grams which have originated here. Ger- 


' mans in the American zone were pleased 
| when they were given an opportunity at 


the end of last July to see a docu- 


} mentary film on the T.V.A. 


It is becoming clear to American 


officials, therefore, that the United 
States in peace time must continue to 
communicate information about itself to 
almost every country in the world. Prior 
to September 1945, the Office of War 
Information was the agency charged 
with this task in all countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere and the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs functioned in 
Latin America. Since then these agen- 
cies have been gradually absorbed by 
the Department of State, a process 
which, according to a Presidential Order, 
is to be completed by the end of 1945. 
At the time this article is written (No- 
vember 1945) it appears as though the 
Department, under the leadership of 
Assistant Secretary William Benton, is 


[In his capacity as Policy Co-ordinator of 
the Overseas Branch of the Office of War In- 
formation, the writer spent the summer of 1945 
in Europe.—Enprror. } 


ready to continue many but not all of 
the functions previously preformed by 
the two wartime agencies; there is, how- 
ever, the possibility that the Congress 
will not appropriate sufficient funds to 
carry on the work. 

The word “information” rather than 
“propaganda” is always employed to 
describe this type of work. During the 
war, it was said that the United States 
conducted “psychological warfare” 
against enemy countries or sent “‘propa- 
ganda” their way, but that it distributed 
“information” to our allies and also, ex- 
cept in the case of those countries whose 
policies displeased us (Spain, Argen- 
tina, and occasionally Turkey and 
Sweden), to neutral nations. The differ- 
ence between the terms is largely 
verbal; but the connotations of “infor- 
mation” are more palatable to Ameri- 
cans. Propaganda and psychological- 
warfare campaigns, however, did have 
rather specific, immediate objectives: 
the crushing of the enemy’s will to resist, 
the encouragement of surrender or 
sabotage, or the alteration of a foreign 
policy. The objective of communicating 
information, on the other hand, is con- 
sidered to be much more general: the 
accurate portrayal of the United States 
and its policies. 

There are three assumptions behind 
the desire of the United States Govern- 
ment to publicize itself abroad. It is 
assumed, first of all, that the more peo- 
ple know about us, the more they will 
like us. This is an assumption which has 
not been verified by social scientists, al- 
though probably no student will deny 
that increased knowledge under certain 
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conditions can promote understanding 
between individuals or between nations. 
Secondly, it is hoped that increased un- 
derstanding will discourage warlike 
tendencies and encourage economic con- 
tacts. It is not necessary to maintain 
that war and trade depend on more 
factors than people’s feelings about one 
another ; yet almost certainly it is better 
to have those feelings favorable rather 
than unfavorable. Then, thirdly, it is 
recognized that, by and large, people in 
foreign countries do not think much 
about the United States. As children, 
what they know about us they un- 
wittingly absorb from their parents, 
their associates, and their teachers, and 
as adults from their own mass and in- 
formal media of communication as well 
as from their infrequent contacts with 
representative or unrepresentative 
Americans who happen to be quartered 
among them as tourists, business men, 
diplomats, students, or voluntary exiles. 
By and large, only a crisis stimulates 
foreigners deliberately to learn about 
the United States. For this reason an 
ambitious “propaganda campaign” can 
seldom be successful: most people would 
be bored and undoubtedly become nega- 
tivistic. Instead it is deemed wiser to 
use a buckshot approach by having in- 
formation about America reach people 
constantly but — except during a crisis 
— unobtrusively in all or almost all the 
media of communication. Here it is 
wisely thought that, since the’ precise 
stimuli affecting knowledge about us 
cannot be predicated and since that 
knowledge can be reinforced or slowly 
altered in most instances only cumula- 
tively, it is essential to miss no oppor- 
tunity to present facts about this coun- 
try or the American viewpoint. 

The basic plan behind a government 
information service is the well-adver- 
tised “strategy of truth.” In spite of the 
sneers that policy received from aca- 
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demic amateurs and Congressmen dur. 
ing the war—some of them contended, 
for example, that OWI in its overseas 
broadcasts was merely giving the enemy 
a free news service and seldom tried di- 
rectly to affect basic impulses — it proy- 
ed to be exceedingly valuable as the war 
progressed. Listeners to the Voice of 
America, who would not have listened 
to us if we had given them “pure” 
propaganda, learned through experience 
that our service by and large was accur- 
ate. We had talked frankly about the de 
feats we suffered in the early days of 
the war and hence they believed us when 
we began to describe our victories or 
when we warned them to expect fresh 
advances or bombings. In peace time, 
moreover, this can be the only strategy 
too, not because we are idealistic be- 
lievers in a metaphysical conception of 
truth but because distortion and supres- 
sion simply are not feasible. So far as 
news is concerned, the truth or the fact 
generally will out regardless of whether 
we would will it so from the standpoint 
of our international reputation. A gov- 
ernment information service has no 
monopoly on the dissemination of news 
and veiws about the United States. 
Many countries have their own corre- 
spondents here who report more or less 
as they please. American press agencies 
file stories from this country not neces- 
sarily in the interest of our reputation 
but for the sake of increasing their own 
profit. The habit of listening to inter- 
national broadcasts — by short or medi- 
um wave— is now fairly well estab- 
lished in many countries and we certain- 
lv cannot prevent foreign governments 
from giving whatever American news 
their particular policies or news judg- 
ment suggests. 

If it conld be assumed that normal 
channels of communication give a fair 
end accurate picture of the United 
States, no government information serv- 
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ice would be necessary. Such an assump- 
tion can not be made. Like the foreign 
manager of a news agency, the Holly- 
wood distributor, the American pub- 
lisher of a magazine or a book, or the 
American lecturer is not without pa- 
triotism, but he is primarily concerned 
with the size of the audience he attracts. 
Nor is he necessarily acquainted with 
the nuances of our foreign-policy ‘ ob- 
jectives at a given moment. Under a 
system of free enterprise, such in- 
dividuals cannot and should not be ex- 
pected to change their spots. In addi- 
tion, an American abroad — whether he 
be a business man or a G.I. — has other 
roles to perform than that of represent- 
ing the American viewpoint. 

Our foreign friends and enemies also 
have their own interests which de- 
termine what they say and write about 
the United States. The British agency 
Reuters, for example, seldom misses an 
opportunity to send long stories to its 
various clients about riots, strikes, and 
murders which occur in this country. If 
we be most charitable and do not ascribe 
to Reuters an anti-American or pro- 
British motive, we are forced to con- 
clude that the agency’s customers like 
this type of news from America: it 
verifies the reputation we possess. 

In this world-wide situation, there- 
fore, the function of a government in- 
formation service is to supplement and 
not attempt to supplant the normal 
channels of communication. This means, 
very simply, that such a service can 
achieve the objectives behind its as- 
sumptions (1) by disseminating infor- 
mation which is needed and which is not 
being communicated by the normal 
channels and (2) by correcting mis- 
information regardless of its source. 

For such a service to function effec- 
tively it is obviously necessary for the 
government to keep itself informed con- 
cerning the information and misin- 
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formation about the United States that 
is being diffused. It is at this point that 
the psychologist or social scientist in 
the government service can make his 
first important contribution. So-called 
content analyses are required not only 
of obvious media like newspapers, cur- 
rent books and magazines, and radio 
programs but of subtler and in many in- 
stances more important media like 
school texts and word-of-mouth dis- 
semination. Before and, more frequent- 
ly than not, during the war, as anyone 
who has read reports from our diplo- 
matic missions abroad can testify, no 
systematic analyses were attempted. Our 
government has been dependent upon in- 
tuitive, spotty, casual communications 
from its officers whose training and in- 
terest in the task have been negligible. 
Facts need to be gathered about a 
medium before it is employed, and audi- 
ence reaction to material about this 
country appearing in particular media 
should be determined and sometimes 
perhaps pre-tested. Obviously there are 
market-research techniques available if 
the government is willing to utilize 
them. The actual picture of the United 
States which people carry in their heads 
must also be ascertained and, if possi- 
ble, it should be ascertained systemat- 
ically through a modification of one of 
the polling devices. In many instances it 
will be necessary to conceptualize or in- 
vestigate systematically the nation’s 
social, economic, and political structure. 
Here every tool in the social scientist’s 
arsenal has to be mobilized. It is not suf- 
ficient to rely upon the limited contacts 
established by an overworked, poorly 
paid second secretary or assistant mili- 
tary attaché of the United States Lega- 
tion for this type of information. Too 
frequently his contacts are confined to a 
limited class or clique within the society 
and usually to his own countrvmen. 
Any contact with the so-called “in- 
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telligence” function of an old-time gov- 
ernment agency involved directly or in- 
directly in informational work abroad 
gives the average social scientist feel- 
ings of futility and horror. Social scien- 
tists, however, must partially reform 
themselves and their work habits if the 
situation is to be improved. They cannot 
expect, as many of them discovered 
while working for the government dur- 
ing the war, to have government offi- 
cials and operators like journalists or 
public relations “experts” beat a path 
to their rat-inspired theories, their spe- 
cialized jargon, or their complicated 
statistics. By and large we are compelled 
to admit that social scientists have little 
prestige, and they have little prestige 
because too frequently they have failed 
to produce studies which the policy- 
maker or the operator can use or, if the 
study has been potentially useful, they 
have not readily assumed the humble 
but essential role either of translating 
the study into terms intelligible to in- 
telligent men not trained in the social 
sciences or, if required, of poking those 
men’s heads right into the elaborate 
graphs. In addition, they have often 
lacked the courage to abridge their 
techniques or draw conclusions in time 
to meet the deadline of a busy ad- 
ministrator and have consequently em- 
erged with reasonably reliable, objec- 
tive, and valid studies too late. This is 
not a plea for humanizing or simplify- 
ing psychology and social science in the 
interest of greater usefulness. Each so- 
cial scientist employed by the govern- 
ment must work out his solution with 
as few compromises as possible, but 
without any doubt he must stand ready 
to be adaptable in a situation which is 
quite dissimilar from the university. To 
go to the other extreme, as a few social 
scientists have, and ruthlessly to cap- 
tivate or bewitch important officials 
with one’s academic reputation, one’s 
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polysyllabic vocabulary, and one’s prej- 
udices presented in the name of “sci- 
ence” or “human nature” does no one 
any good, including the individuals in 
question who eventually are evicted 
from behind the throne. 

A government information service 
then, requires its own information — 
the information which psychologists can 
help gather — unless it wishes to waste 
its resources and energies. It must also 
be recognized that the formula of “dis- 
seminating information and combatting 
misinformation” is easy to state but 
frequently difficult to apply. If Reuters 
carries a story on a lynching in the south 
and if that story is used by important 
newspapers in various countries, it re- 
quires no philosophical soul-searching 
or a new formulation of American for- 
eign policy to decide what to do: the 
lynching is an undeniable fact but there 
are other equally undeniable facts which 
can be disseminated, such as the outcry 
against such a practice all over the 
country (including the South) which al- 
most always follows a lynching. Here 
Reuters is giving only one part of the 
story and the government information 
service is providing the rest. In this and 
in similar stories concerning sore spots 
in the United States, the effort is made 
to present these spots in their context, 
so that the net impression upon our for- 
eign listener will be neither black nor 
white but the kind of black-white 
“truthful” impression which a social 
survey of a community usually gives. 

Sometimes, however, the policy in- 
volved is that of presenting the Ameri- 
can viewpoint. When an important 
American official makes a significant 
announcement in a speech, a press con- 
ference, or a communication, it can be 
assumed that the government wishes its 
policy to be publicized. The government 
information service makes the text of 
the announcement available to foreign 
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editors if it is known that the regular 
press agencies cannot afford or choose 
not to transmit it. Here again the deci- 
sion is easy: there is a policy and it is 
disseminated. 

The most difficult situation arises 
when there is no official American point 
of view on a problem of interest to the 
world, when that view is in process of 
being formulated or when for political 
or diplomatic reasons the government 
has decided not to state its views pub- 
licly. The charts of the analyst and the 
overall appraisals of experts may reach 
the conclusion that only the publication 
of the American position can be helpful, 
but this recommendation will have to be 
discarded just as other ideas which do 
have policy approval are abandoned 
when the proper medium or budget is 
not available. One of the crusading 
tasks confronting Mr. Benton, his asso- 
ciates, and any social scientists he may 
employ is from time to time to attempt 
to convince the Department of State and 
other departments of the government 
including the White House that an im- 
portant factor to take into account when 
deciding whether or not to formulate or 
make public a policy is not only the 
diplomatic and the domestic situation 
but also the informational needs abroad. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to 
outline in detail the precise ways in 
which a government information service 
has functioned under the Office of War 
Information and the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, or to suggest how 
many of these functions should continue 
under the Department of State. It will 
suffice merely to outline the general 
methods which this service has em- 
ployed and presumably will employ. If 
the American press agencies are doing a 
good job, good from the viewpoint of 
American policy, then little action is 
needed. If they are doing a poor job in 
certain respects or in regard to a par- 


ticular story, the information service 
places texts, background pieces, or other 
facts at the disposal of foreign editors. 
Whether they use this information or 
not is their own responsibility. Similarly 
the exchange of radio programs is facil- 
itated or platters are provided foreign 
stations ; again theirs is the privilege of 
transmitting or discarding. American 
publishers are given, so far as this gov- 
ernment is concerned, free access to for- 
eign markets; the information service 
can supplement their efforts by recom- 
mending books to foreign publishers 
and, in some instances, arranging for 
copyrights. Non-commercial documen- 
taries and shorts can be shown to groups 
which request them, and occasionally 
special feature material can be offered 
to local newsreel companies. In connec- 
tion with the United States diplomatic 
mission, a “documentation center” is 
established, so that people interested in 
the United States — especially key peo- 
ple like politicians and journalists — 
can read the latest facts there or con- 
sult the reference librarian in charge; 
whether they come or not depends on 
their own interests. If the technical and 
scientific achievements in the United 
States desired by special groups in a 
foreign country and if no American or 
national chooses to do so, the informa- 
tion center may actually publish a news- 
letter giving the salient facts; no one 
is compelled to read what he receives 
nor be influenced by it. Occasionally it 
may be thought necessary to stage a 
small- or large- scale exhibit to por- 
tray an aspect of American life. The 
kind of information about the United 
States desired by special qroups in a 
country — like youth, labor, women, etc. 
—can be discovered and then the in- 
formation can be supplied by com- 
mercial agencies or, if it is not profita- 
ble for them to do so, by the informa- 
tion service itself. Cultural, educational, 




















and scientific contacts between this 
country and foreign nations can be 
facilitated. 


This description of an information 
service overlooks at least four impor- 
tant points: 

1. Nothing has been said about in- 
ternational radio because, at the time 
this article is written, no decision has 
been reached as to whether or not short- 
wave facilities (involving relays by 
American-owned and -leased stations in 
Europe and the Pacific) will be under 
the jurisdiction of the government or 
private industry and hence as to 
whether or not this government will 
continue to originate radio programs 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States. Any appraisal of this 
question should involve not only the size 
or even the quality of the international 
audience but also the effects broad- 
casting by an official government sta- 
tion will have on foreign governments. 
One statement of American policy by 
an American shortwave station which 
is monitored by another government and 
then given to the officials concerned 
may be extremely important. It could 
be argued, consequently, that the United 
States government should keep open a 
number of international radio channels 
so that it can be heard by people and 
politicians everywhere at any time, re- 
gardless of local censorship regulations. 

2. It has not been emphasized that 
members of an information service also 
participate in the life of the country 
where they are stationed. By partici- 
pating they provide the nationals whom 
they meet with an additional source of 
information about this country, and 
simultaneously they acquire invaluable 
information not about “public opinion” 
as a whole but about key individuals in 
that society. The American journalist 
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affiliated with an information service, 
for example, almost automatically es. 
tablishes contact with journalists in the 
foreign country. From them he cap 
sometimes learn the kind of misinforma- 
tion about to be printed concerning 
America and he is then in a position to 
offer correcting evidence before the 
story breaks into the news. If the in- 
formation he provides proves to be re. 
liable again and again and if it is first- 
rate from almost every point of view, he 
will gradually win the confidence of the 
foreign journalist who subsequently 
may call upon him for advice whenever 
the United States is involved. Similar- 
ly nationals involved in the other media 
and even statesmen and politicians can 
easily learn that authoritative informa- 
tion about the United States — whether 
it involve share-croppers, the differences 
between Republicans and Democrats, 
the nunber of oranges grown in Cali- 
fornia, or American policy vis-d-vis the 
Soviet Union in southeast Europe — can 
be procured from the information serv- 
ice. 

3. No reference has been made to the 
special information tasks confronting 
the United States in Germany and 
Japan. The importance of this work in 
reorienting or re-educating the people 
of those two countries needs to be made 
still clearer to American officials. The 
talents of psychologists and social sci- 
entists have been utilized in relatively 
unimportant positions. The need for 
their continued service is apparent. 


4. Finally, nothing has been said 
about the atomic bomb which—it must 
be said if only cryptically and platitu- 
dinously in any article relating to inter- 
national affairs—will affect the develop- 
ment of a government information serv- 
ice as well as that of psychology and 
social science. 
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RADIO AND INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION AS 
A PROBLEM FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


By PAUL F. LAZARSFELD 


OFFICE OF RADIO RESEARCH, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


OW that international problems 

have moved into the center of 
public attention, we can safely expect 
international broadcasts to become an 
object of practical interest and theoreti- 
cal discussion. From its beginnings, 
American radio has been organized on 
a commercial and competitive basis. 
This fact has led to a strong interest on 
the part of broadcasters in the habits of 
the listening audience. Radio Research 
is now a well-established field, and psy- 
chologists have played a considerable 
part in developing it on a nation-wide 
scale.’ Can the same sort of iesearch 
contribute equally to international 
broadcasts ? 

The present notes merely outline some 
research problems important to radio on 
an international level. Although it is 
difficult to know just what forms such 
broadcasting will take, we can derive 
systematically certain areas in which 
radio will meet pressures toward inter- 
national organization. In discussing 
each of these areas we shall indicate the 
types of problems which may be encoun- 
tered and the findings of previous re- 
search which have some bearing. 


One can expect that the content of 
much international broadcasting will 
fall into one of three major areas. The 
activity and the status of the UNO it- 
self is one area. A second will consist 
in all general efforts to promote good 
will among nations. The third will per- 


1See, for instance, the two issues of the 
Journal of Applied Psychology, February 1989 
and December 1940, devoted to Radio Research. 


tain to specific issues as they are dis- 
puted between nations and as they come 
up before the Council of the UNO. 


Secondly, international broadcasts 
will be sent out by and directed toward 
different groups. The UNO will un- 
doubtedly have a radio station through 
which it can address itself to the world 
at large or to specific countries. Then 
there will be agencies in each country 
which will broadcast programs on inter- 
national issues to their own people. In 
the case of America, this might be either 
the government itself or private agen- 
cies such as a “Friends of the UNO” 
group which will want to gain popular 
support. Finally, we must reckon with 
situations in which the agency of one 
country, especially its government, 
might want to reach the people of an- 
other country through radio. 


By combining the three content areas 
and the three types of communicators, 
we get the following scheme: 


UNO Broad- 
casting to 

the world 
Agencies within 
a country to its 
own people 
Agencies of one 
country to the 
people of another 





UNO activities 
and status A 


Content 
Areas 





General good will 
among peoples D 





Special issues G 
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The combinations of this scheme have 
been lettered so that we can easily re- 
fer to them in our discussion. We shall 
now try to speculate concerning the 
main problems which these different ef- 
forts will encounter. For the sake of 
simplicity we shall speak in concrete 
terms. Instead of talking of “a coun- 
try” we shall talk of America. If the 
same paper were written by a French- 
man, France would be “a country” and 
America “another country.”’ This would 
probably change some of the examples, 
but not the general structure of the 
problems. 


Prestige for the UNO and How to 
Convey It 

Boxes A and B imply that the UNO 
and its friends in this country will use 
radio in order to create and strengthen 
favorable attitudes toward international 
organization. 

To the present such efforts have 
stressed the great need for international 
co-operation. But it is not certain that 
this is the best “sales argument.” There 
must be a series of investigations 
through which appeals can be matched 
to the existing attitude structure. The 
problems here are similar to those met 
by the government in selecting between 
a number of possible arguments to be 
used in the sale of war bonds. 

All public opinion polls show that the 
large majority of the people “favor” in- 
ternational co-operation. Recent events, 
however, lead us to wonder whether this 
attitude is not a rather perfunctory one. 
We have witnessed G.I.’s demonstrating 
against being kept overseas. We have 
heard local residents protest against 
housing the UNO offices in the confines 
of their towns. This seems to indicate 
that international activities do not yet 
have very high prestige for the average 
American. 

In any case, this is a problem for the 
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research psychologist. Perhaps it is g 
lack of interest in all government, rath. 
er than isolationism, which is the maip 
source of resistance or indifference to. 
ward international government. If this 
is the case, it would obviously be futile 
for the UNO itself, or for its friends ip 
this country, to harp on the need for in. 
ternational co-operation. Perhaps the 
prestige of UNO as an institution, and 
of its officers as people who deserve ra 
spect and attention, needs to be devel. 
oped. If a study suggested such a need, 
it would obviously influence the kind of 
programs which the UNO and its 
friends would broadcast in this country, 

Box A suggests still another techni- 
cal problem. Let us assume that the 
UNO has a short wave station of its 
own. How will it reach the people of 
this country? There are few short wave 
sets available, and American listeners 
are unaccustomed to short wave broad- 
casts. Therefore, the UNO will have to 
use the radio facilities available in this 
country. Because of the private owner- 
ship of our broadcasting facilities, this 
means that the UNO will have to make 
arrangements with the networks. But 
here we run into a difficulty. The net- 
works decide what programs should be 
broadcast according to the size of the 
audience willing to listen to them. But 
if it is still necessary to develop general 
interest in UNO activities, then in the 
beginning, at least, one cannot count on 
a large audience for programs spon- 
sored by the UNO. 

It would be most desirable to have a 
short, fixed period reserved for the 
“Voice of the UNO.” In the beginning 
it might not be more than a ten-minute 
program, but it should come at a good 
listening time and at a definitely fixed 


2See H. L. Childs and John B. Whitton, 
Propaganda By Short Wave. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1942. 
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) hour so that people would become accus- 
} tomed to its existence. Obviously, there 
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is no way of forcing the networks to 


accept the UNO’s plans for broadcast- 
) ing. As a matter of fact, it may be that 


the networks are justified in their ob- 
jections to such programs. Only serious 
negotiations and careful research can 
finally decide whether such a “Voice of 


)the United Nations” is in order. We 
7 must not forget that the tradition of 


American radio is to report events rath- 
er than to make itself the mouthpiece 
for official utterances. Whether an excep- 
tion should be made for the supreme in- 
ternational authority will certainly be a 
subject for both heated debate and care- 
ful discussion.® 


Good Will Among Men 


Boxes D and E imply that the UNO 
as well as internationalists in this coun- 
try will continue their efforts to make 
Americans love their neighbors all over 
the world. This raises a new kind of 
problem. It should not be too difficult 
to develop interest in and respect for a 


% specific institution like the UNO, es- 


pecially if its activities merit such re- 


: spect. But can we realistically expect 
that broadcasts or, for that matter, any 
) other device of mass communication 


will create good will among peoples? 
We are often told that we have to un- 
derstand and to know people in order to 
get along with them. Such generalities 
are not always true. The average 
American has a friendlier attitude to- 
ward a Norwegian than toward a Ne- 
gro, although he knows many more Ne- 
groes than Norwegians. On the other 


*These types of programs very recently 
have moved into the focus of attention for 
ple concerned with radio. The Federal 
munications Commission has issued a report on 

Public Service Responsibility of Broadcast Li- 
censees”. Among other items, this report takes 
up in great detail the discussion of public is- 
sues on the air. 


om- 
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hand, the German and Austrian chil- 
dren who were fostered by Norwegian 
families after the first World War made 
excellent guides for the German invad- 
ers twenty-five years later. As a matter 
of fact, the feelings and attitudes which 
the people of one country have toward 
the people of another seem to have little 
bearing on whether or not the two coun- 
tries will go to war. 

But, even though nothing is known of 
the value of conventional good will pro- 
paganda, there is so much social pres- 
sure in its favor at the moment that it 
will undoubtedly emanate from all sides. 
The psychologist will thus be provided 
with a golden opportunity for research 
which may turn out to be both interest- 
ing and fruitful. 

Studies of good will propaganda 
should be designed to answer three qyes- 
tions: Who listens to the propaganda? 
What goes on in the minds of those who 
listen? What is the overall effect? A 
large number of techniques, particular- 
ly the focused interview and the panel 
technique, have been developed to serve 
such a coordinated program. Unfor- 
tunately, few of these methodological 
contributions have appeared in psycho- 
logical journals. We want to take this 
occasion to urge psychologists to ac- 
quaint themselves with pertinent publi- 
cations of recent years and to submit 
these articles to careful scrutiny.‘ 


In Times of Tension 


The most interesting situation in the 
areas suggested by Boxes C, G and I 
would be the attempts of the UNO or of 
the government of one country to pro- 


4See P. F. Lazarsfeld and R. K. Merton, 
“Studies in Radio and Film Propaganda,” 
Transactions of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, Series II, 1943, 6; P. F. Lazarsfeld, 
“The Election is Over,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 1944, 8; R. K. Merton and P. L. Kendall, 
“The Focussed Interview,” to be published in 
the May 1946 issue of the American Journal 
of Sociology. 

















pagandize the people of another coun- 
try, despite the opposition of that latter 
country’s government. If, for example, a 
government against which the UNO had 
decided were unwilling to accept that 
decision, desperate efforts might be 
made to get the people of the affected 
country to side with the UNO against 
their own government (Box G). Or, 
the government at odds with the UNO 
might appeal to the people of the world 
through international broadcasts. This 
could be done either by arguing the spe- 
cific issue (Box 7), or by undermining 
the authority of the UNO as a whole 
(Box C). No research can be done now 
in connection with such an eventuality, 
and should the situation materialize, no 
one would have time to do the research 
then. By referring to historical materi- 
als in our research, however, we can 
now anticipate somewhat what might 
happen in such a situation. After all, 
such a period of tension would be very 
similar to that in the recent war. There- 
fore, all experiments with the use of ra- 
dio in psychological warfare would be 
pertinent. The archives of the Office of 
War Information contain a considerable 
number of documents outlining the dif- 
ferent alternatives open to the OWI, the 
actual propagandistic lines it took, and 
the efforts it made to determine the ef- 
fects of its propaganda in enemy and 
neutral countries. It is hoped that psy- 
chologists will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to study and systematize 
this material carefully.® 

With the end of the war an addition- 
al avenue of research has been opened. 
Probably many people in conquered and 
liberated countries still remember viv- 
idly their experiences listening to broad- 
casts from other countries. Even rather 


5 An analysis of German short-wave propa- 

da can be found in E. Kris and H. Speier, 

rman Radio Propaganda. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1944. 
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subjective reports of the impressions 
made by these broadcasts would provide 
valuable material. 

It is quite probable, incidentally, that 
the UNO will have to take cognizance 
of the place of radio in international 
conflicts. Just as international conven- 
tions outlawed the use of poison gas as 
a weapon, in the same way the UNO will 
have to construct a set of rules govern- 
ing the use of radio in international 
conflicts. It would probably be unwise 
just to forbid broadcasts by one gov- 
ernment to the people of another coun- 
try without providing a compensatory 
outlet for such tensions. Maybe the 
UNO should organize international ra- 
dio discussions along the model of the 
University of Chicago Roundtable. If 
a controversial issue arises, the partici- 
pants to the conflict should talk it out in 
a forum under the sponsorship of the 
UNO. As a matter of fact, in order to 
get people used to such discussions, it 
might be wise to organize them as a 
regular institution, starting at a time 
when no one conflict is so dominant as 
to make dispassionate discussion diffi- 
cult. 


“Selling America” 

Box F represents a type of broadcast 
which is now very familiar; the ten- 
dency to “sell America to the world” 
will probably become more and more 
apparent. Our State Department has 
certainly engaged in a full-fledged cam- 
paign of this sort. 

Research opportunities here are obvi- 
ous. It will be necessary to poll public 
opinion in other countries in order to 
find out what misconceptions about 
America exist. The listening habits of 
other peoples will have to be studied: 
At what hours do most people listen’ 
How different are the listening tastes in 
various social walks? What sponsor- 
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ships would be favorably received in 
other countries and which should be 
avoided? Are there certain local idio- 
synerasies comparable to depreciation 
of transcribed programs in this coun- 
try? We encounter here a whole com- 
»iex of wellknown problems already dis- 
cussed in another text.' 

Some of the observations made dur- 
ing the war are also pertinent here. 
There were Some curious psychological 
reactions to radio programs and films 
listributed abroad by the Overseas Di- 

n of the OWL. For instance, listen- 
in Sweden seem to have wondered 
we stress our democratic institu- 
;o much when for centuries they 

| been a matter of course in the Scan- 

avian countries. At another time a 

wing how American cities clear 

slums and build housing projects 

Parts of the audience were 

ore horrified by the recent slum con- 

litions than impressed by the new 

ises. Altogether in this type of pro- 

canda we very often have to reckon 

1. “boomerang” effects. The produc- 

er of a program works along a certain 

ntention but the listener might center 

his attention around items which seem 

quite incidental to the producer but 

which lead the listener to very unex- 
nected conclusions. 

The question of American broadcasts 
to other countries has been a topic of 
extended administrative discussion in 
recent years. Two basic principles are 
in conflict. On the one hand, there is 
the feeling that foreign affairs are the 
prerogative of the federal government; 
but there is also the feeling that broad- 
casting is in the province of private en- 
terprise. Who, then, should control ra- 


_©See Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Genevieve 
Knupfer, “Communications Research and In- 
ternational Co-operation,” in Ralph Linton 
(ed.) The Science of Man in the World Crisis. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 


dio when it is used as a phase of our 
foreign relations? The solution will 
probably be the creation of a kind of 
semi-public agency in which all broad- 
casters and the government are repre- 
sented. 

Even so, we can anticipate an inter- 
esting problem. There certainly will be 
a large supply of commercial products 
distributed abroad films, books, ete. 
Many of these will present America in 
a light very different from the official 
li propaganda. How will foreign 

iences reconcile these contradic- 
Whom will they trust more? 

1ost important of all: Will local 
igandists develop who take advan- 

» of ali these difficulties and build up 
tive counter-propaganda? It can 
hoped that from the 


2 Department will see that these 
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are vast problems in applied psychology 
which need continuous re 
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ell as following any major pro- 


Report to the Nation 


There remains Box H. The most typi- 
cal case here would be that of the State 
Department, or a member of the Ameri- 
can delegation to the UNO, defending 
its stand on a specific issue. 

Assuming that such a matter does not 
become a political football, we may as- 
sume that this type of radio program 
would have high educational value in 
itself. Such programs might increase 
interest in the UNO to an even greater 
degree than would be possible through 
discussion of the more general problems 
belonging in Box B. 

In this context we must refer to weil- 
established findings concerning so-called 
educational or serious broadcasting. Ra- 
dio, when it is not only intended as en- 
tertainment, is most effective if it is 
used in connection with more personal 
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forms of organization. A radio program 
sponsored by the YMCA and supported 
by YMCA listener groups all over the 
country would be much more successful 
than either the program alone or non- 
radio activities of similar YMCA 
groups. Radio speeches by political can- 
didates are successful only if what is 
said is later reinforced by face-to-face 
contacts between the listeners. Similar- 
ly, the large supply of good music on 
American stations creates new music 
lovers mainly where there are school 
courses in music appreciation. The 
school courses themselves would accom- 
plish nothing without the supply of ra- 
dio music; but the radio programs 
would fall on deaf ears without fertili- 
zation by the school courses and similar 
efforts. This interaction of “central- 


ized” and “local molecular” pressures 
is one of the most interesting psycho- 
logical facts unearthed by concrete stud- 
ies.’ Although the phenomenon is in no 


way limited to broadcasts on interna- 


7 See E. A. Suchman, “Invitation to Music,” 
in P. F. Lazarsfeld and F. N. Stanton (ed.) 


tional affairs, the development of such 
programs will afford additional oppor. 
tunities for research. 

Our original scheme outlined nine 
major social situations in which radio 
could play a role in postwar efforts for 
international co-operation. These situa. 
tions, in addition to suggesting a num. 
ber of interesting administrative prob. 
lems, also point to the need for psy- 
chological research in three major 
areas: How can we enhance the prestige 
of and interest in the UNO? What is 
the true relation between peace and 
“good will”? Finally, can we success- 
fully direct American propaganda to 
other countries without its resulting in 
unanticipated and dangerous boomer- 
ang effects? 





Radio Research 1941. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1941; P. F. Lazarsfeld, “Audience 
Building in Educational Broadcasting,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology, 1941, 14; and P. 
F. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson and H. Gaudet, 
The People’s Choice. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1944. Chapter XVI. 
[Publication No. A-64 of the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research, Columbia University. | 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN THE EMERGING EDUCATION 
By GOODWIN WATSON 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


LL GREAT wars in modern times 

i have been followed by substantial 
" advances in education. The special con- 
5 cern for education in postwar periods 
may be due, in part, to the realization 
Sthat survival of the nation in a criti- 
cal hour depended mightily on youth 
who had been only indifferently pre- 
pared for such grave responsibilities. 
Perhaps the increased effort to do some- 
thing better in education is also an at- 
tempt to compensate in a constructive 
way for the vicious destructiveness of 
the war years. Certainly another im- 
portant reason for the public interest 
in education is that modern warfare has 
become so largely dependent upon sci- 
entific and technical developments. Gov- 
ernments are inspired to support physi- 
‘cal science research as never before, and 
mathematics teachers can become ma- 
jors or commanders. The provision of 
scholarships as a form of bonus has 
‘multiplied the number of youth who are 
now pressing toward college or gradu- 
ate study. These evidences of interest 
in education are not confined to the 
United States. England, during the 
war, debated no question more vigorous- 
ly than the various proposed school re- 
forms to be inaugurated when peace 
came. The new provisions for postwar 
education will offer new jobs for psy- 
chologists, while the changing charac- 
ter of education will demand of those 
who work as educational psychologists 


We may begin first with the new in- 
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stitutions which are likely to want psy- 
chological service, both for research and 
for practical guidance of individual 
teachers and pupils. The expanding 
educational enterprise opens new fields 
for psychologists. One of the new areas 
is the education of young children. This 
is not a new interest for psychologists, 
but the schools asking for their services 
have been relatively few. Before the 
war there were not many nursery 
schools outside of university laborator- 
ies. The war brought Lanham Act funds 
to assist hundreds of cities in making 
provision for the children of parents 
who were in the armed forces or work- 
ing in war plants. Not all of the nursery 
schools that mushroomed during this pe- 
riod can expect to survive in the post- 
war period, even if federal aid is accept- 
ed as a peacetime responsibility. The 
advance has, however, set a new bench 
mark. People have grown used to a new 
educational institution. The preschool 
care of young children proved a boon 
to parents and in many instances 
brought noticeable benefits to children. 
The experience is not being forgotten. 
School boards are already under consid- 
erable pressure to take over existing 
nursery schools and to open others. 
(The universal housing shortage makes 
care of young children in crowded prem- 
ises more of a burden to parents than 
it would otherwise be.) The nursery 
school movement is now firmly estab- 
lished and is coming full-tide. 

The services of a psychologist, trained 
in child guidance and parent education, 
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are almost indispensable in nursery 
schools. Some schools have been orga- 
nized under the direction of psycholo- 
gists, who added to their training the 
necessary preparation in school admin- 
istration and educational philosophy. 
This looks like a good future line, for 
men as well as for women. The writer 
knows only one nursery school run by 
a man who is a psychologist, but the 
service he is able to perform in his 
daily contact with parents and children 
and teachers is immense. (Incidentally, 
his income surpasses that of psycholo- 
gists who serve only as staff members 
in schools administered by others.) The 
provision of the right kind of nursery 
school experience is expensive. The 
public will have to be educated for some 
years before school boards are going to 
be willing to spend the necessary per 
capita cost for small classes and expert 
teachers. It would be timely for a com- 
mittee from the American Psychologi- 
cal Association to prepare a booklet for 
superintendents and school board mem- 
bers, setting the standards which should 
be recognized in employing persons to 
give guidance to nursery school chil- 
dren and their parents. The inaugura- 
tion, on too scanty budgets, of so-called 
nursery schools which give little but 
mass child-care is a real threat to the 
whole movement. No group is in a bet- 
ter position than that of the psycholo- 
gists for making clear to the public the 
problems and potentialities in the guid- 
ance of personality adjustment of 
young children. 

A second area of advance is now 
emerging in new institutions for edu- 
cation beyond the high school. In the 
decade after World War I the enroll- 
ment in secondary education increased 
at an unprecedented rate. The prospect 
now seems to be for a somewhat similar 
expansion of the institutions serving 
young people eighteen to twenty years 


of age. They are called by various 
names. New York State plans now cal] 
for twelve Technical Institutes. The 
term Junior College has been widely 
used, especially on the Pacific Coast, but 
junior colleges often do not regard 
themselves as _ terminal institutions. 
They lead on to other courses of study 
and hence serve the population that 
wants to go to college. The new idea of 
Community Institutes or People’s Col- 
leges is to serve young people who have 
no thought of going on for further 
study. These new schools are to lead 
directly out into the responsibilities of 
vocation, homemaking, and citizenship. 
While they will include vocational train- 
ing, they will place more stress upon 
providing a core of “general education.” 
The hope is that they may do a better 
job than any of our educational institu- 
tions have so far accomplished, in pre- 
paring young people to meet the current 
problems of living. Their goal is a phi- 
losophy of life as well as a means of 
livelihood. 

Will these new institutions for youth 
have places for staff psychologists? The 
answer will depend on what psycholo- 
gists are able to offer to help meet the 
demand of this new group of students 
and teachers. We can predict that the 
institutes will need at least two kinds of 
psychological service. First, they will 
need to do a much better job of voca- 
tional selection and vocational guidance 
than the high schools have ever done. 
This calls for skill in job analysis, test- 
ing, other methods of personality evalu- 
ation, interviewing, and guidance. If, 
as anticipated, the curricula include ac- 
tual work-experience for the students, 
the psychologist will have better oppor- 
tunities than we have had in the past 
to devise methods of on-the-job evalua- 
tion which can be used for improving 
guidance and training. Some of the ex- 
perience gained during the war in the 
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' selection and training of men as air- 


plane pilots or navigators or for other 
military skills, may well be utilized in 
the psychological service of the com- 
munity colleges. 

The second demand upon the psychol- 


' ogist will be for counsel in connection 
' with urgent personal problems. 
 jate teen years intensify in slightly mal- 
) adjusted students, their difficulties with 
\ their homes, with the opposite sex, 
) with employers, and with their own con- 


The 


flicting impulses. There is good reason 
to believe that these years when young 


5 people are emerging out of their homes 


into the relative independence of be- 


+ ginning work, falling in love, and “liv- 


9 


ing their own lives,” are more impor- 


) tant for personality adjustment than 


any since early childhood. The irre- 
sponsible have to take on some new re- 
sponsibilities. The self-centered experi- 
ence an emotional renaissance when 
It as though Na- 
ture were giving us a second chance— 
and perhaps a last chance. The damage 


3 parents did cannot be wholly undone, 


but young people who are ready to 
leave home can also be helped to leave 
behind some of the unhealthy patterns 
of life which that home may have fos- 
tered. 

The whole movement for extending 
the responsibility of the school two 
years beyond the age of eighteen offers 
a most significant opportunity for psy- 
chotherapy and re-education. Psychol- 
ogy will be sadly remiss if it is not 
ready with an appropriate program for 
these new educational institutions. 
There is, of course, no prospect at all 
that well qualified psychiatrists and psy- 
choanalysts will be available in numbers 
anywhere near adequate to care for all 
American youth. A few privileged com- 
munities and a few underprivileged 
areas served by social agencies, may 
have such service. But the personal 


counseling for the universal school of 
youth calls for a new and much larger 
profession than that envisioned by psy- 
chiatry or psychoanalysis. Teachers bet- 
ter trained than most teachers have 
been in mental hygiene and in guidance 
practices will be able to do a good bit 
of counseling along with their class- 
room responsibilities, but these very 
teachers will need the help of a psycho- 
logical supervisor. One of the main 
functions of the psychologist attached 
to such a community college should be 
to talk over with the teachers the pro- 
cedures they are following and the re- 
sults they are getting in their work 
with individual pupils. 

Adult education is another expanding 
educational service within which there 
is need for more and better contribu- 
tions from psychologists. The postwar 
interest in adult education is likely to 
be enhanced by two consequences of our 
technological advance. Increased pro- 
duction per man-hour will lead to short- 
er working weeks, and hence to in- 
creased leisure for adults. Education 
can be a major interest, and a very con- 
structive one, to be followed up during 
the free part of the day. Obviously this 
kind of education cannot be dull or aca- 
demic. Its success will depend upon 
reaching a public that responds volun- 
tarily to its appeal. It will have to com- 
pete with movies, television, horse 
races, dances, taverns and night clubs. 
This certainly sounds like an assign- 
ment which will demand all that psy- 
chological insight can offer. The psy- 
chologist in adult education will con- 
tinue to be concerned about how adults 
learn best, but he will be far more con- 
cerned with questions of appeal and mo- 
tivation. To give the right sort of 
guidance to the administrators of an 
adult education program, the psycholo- 
gist will have to be several jumps ahead 
of the public-opinion-poll level of knowl- 
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edge about what people want. A strong 
motive for education arises from the 
need to train for a new kind of job. 
Here we are experiencing the second 
impact of technology. Inventions have 
accelerated the rate of social change so 
that many jobs become obsolete in less 
than the period of a man’s working life. 
It is likely that most of the generation 
now in high school will be unable to 
choose lifetime careers, if that phrase 
is supposed to denote carrying on 
throughout life, on the basis of training 
once acquired in youth. Technological 
obsolescence will make old skills unmar- 
ketable, and will create at the same time 
new demands which can be met only 
through fresh training. Hence the psy- 
chologist has the field of re-training as 
an important area for development in 
these postwar years. Current experi- 
ence in re-training veterans is laying an 
excellent foundation, but the demand is 
likely to arise from the whole industriai 
realm, and to continue for many years. 

Psychological service in the schools 
of the postwar era, will be modified not 
only by nursery schools, community 
colleges, adult education and other new 
educational agencies, but also in re- 
sponse to changing practices within the 
familiar agencies. If the schools of 
America follow the lead of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission in its re- 
markable book Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth, there will be a “common 
learnings” course, which deals with the 
needs of youth in citizenship, economics, 
family living, appreciation of art and 
literature. The work of the community 
is studied, and so are its recreational fa- 
cilities, housing, health services, and 
city planning. There are units on con- 
sumer problems; on newspapers, radio, 
movies, magazines, clubs, and other 
sources of current information. In the 
last year of the secondary school Ameri- 
can life is studied in its world setting, 
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with emphasis on such problems as ¢p. 
lonial policies, international trade, for. 
eign policy, and world organization. Now 
relatively few psychologists have heen 
prepared to do diagnostic and remedial] 
work with this kind of a curriculum, 
We know much about teaching reading, 
and a little about teaching mathematics 
or foreign languages, but almost noth. 
ing about the problems of educating 
young people for better diet, more ar. 
tistic home furnishing, or more intelli. 
gent voting. Search the educational 
psychology texts and it becomes appar. 
ent that the illustrations and the experi- 
ments are still closely bound to the tra- 
ditional curriculum. 

Unless the psychology taught to teach- 
ers is to become a drag upon their educa- 
tional growth, that psychology needs to 
be worked out in terms of the new 
functional approach. Those who teach 
educational psychology, and those who 
assist as counselors in school systems, 
are facing an almost revolutionary 
change in the activities of the school 
program. Even in fairly conservative 
schools a great deal of pupil and teacher 
energy goes into projects— many of 
them dubbed “extra-curricular’”—which 
require something more than the psy- 
chology of the three R’s. Perhaps the 
single biggest challenge to the psycholo- 
gist who wants to serve the emerging 
education is found in this new and life 
centered curriculum. The concepts de 
veloped in laboratory learning experi- 
ments are too limited to help teachers 
engaged in modern school activities. 
These experiments usually assume pre 
scribed tasks and manipulated rewards 
which violate the philosophy of the 
modern teacher who is seeking to find 
the motivation for learning in the dy- 
namic relationship of the growing child 
to his surrounding culture. 

Increasingly the school psychologist 
must be a social psychologist. The 
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teacher does not work under the condi- 


tions of the clinic. The teacher has a 


' room filled (often over-filled) with 
youngsters. Even if he had the time 


and skill to do a thorough case study of 
each child, he would find that his main 


| problems were not solved by this rich 
* accumulation of insights into individual 
) dynamics. The teacher is a kind of so- 
) cial engineer. He directs a group pro- 
© cess. 
) different social situations. A well-or- 
> ganized team calls forth efforts from its 


Children behave differently in 


members that one might not anticipate 


© if he knew only their individual work 


habits. When the pupils of a high school 
go on strike as did the Gary pupils, be- 
cause they are dissatisfied with the way 
in which Negro-white relations are be- 
ing worked out in the school system, 


® one will not get far toward finding a 


wise policy by looking into the toilet 
training and the weaning of the leaders. 


» To be sure, there are connections be- 


tween the emotional repressions of in- 
dividuals and the course of events in a 
social crisis, but the main dynamics lie 
in the social situation. Questions of the 
origin and nature of social norms, in- 
stitutionalized discrimination, group 
stratification and social action become 
dominant. The psychologist to be of 
any real use must understand the cul- 
ture as well as the nervous system. He 
must be accustomed to recognize the 
life history of cliques, gangs and fac- 
tions as well as those of complexes with- 
in individuals. Measuring public opin- 
ion and predicting the course of its 
change will probably be more useful to 
the school superintendent than measur- 
ing spelling abilities. 

Every analyst of American culture 
agrees that the tensions in our society 
have grown increasingly serious. Con- 
flicts of interest between the small 
group which controls industry and the 
millions who are employed at labor and 


white-collar jobs, now fill the newspap- 
ers with strike headlines. What Gunnar 
Myrdal referred to as the American 
Dilemma — the conflict between our 
democratic ideals and our actual prac- 
tices in relation to racial minorities — 
has been intensified by the war. As this 
is written, the business of the United 
States Senate has been stailed for more 
than a week by inability to resolve a 
conflict relating to fair employment of 
all races. The tensions of the society 
are inevitably reflected in the schools. 
Right now there is a big boom for what 
is called “intercultural” education. 
School systems that tackle in earnest 
the job of practicing as well as preach- 
ing democratic co-operation face new 
problems on which psychologists ought 
to be able to help. Suppose Negroes are 
for the first time -ade eligible for 
teaching positions in classrooms of 
white children. What are the proce 
dures which will minimize resistance 
and facilitate acceptance? Suppose quo- 
ta systems are to be abolished, and col- 
leges and professional schools are to 
accept applicants in terms of ability, 
with no reference to race or creed or 
national origin. What problems of per- 
sonal adjustment and of group living 
will this present? 

The contention is that the school psy- 
chologist ought to be prepared to draw 
on the resources of psychology to help 
with the major tasks undertaken by 
teachers and administrators. If those 
problems ever did center mainly about 
intelligence testing and reading difficul- 
ties, that period has certainly passed. 
The tests the schools are crying for to- 
day are tests which will show how ef- 
fective the schools are in improving the 
health of pupils, their vocational use- 
fulness, their free use of leisure, their 
family life, and the level of democratic 
co-operation in community life. Diag- 
nosis and remedial activity will still be 
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needed, but it will be concerned with 
new objectives and with social as well 
as individual achievement. What seems 
to be called for now is a thorough reno- 
vation of our departments of education- 
al psychology. They are too exclusively 
concerned with problems of too little 
import to the modern educator. About 
the aspects of human behavior which 
are of greatest concern to the enlight- 
ened schoolman, educational psychology 
of the traditional sort has had almost 
nothing helpful to say. It is to be hoped 
that the decade of the 1950’s will see 


a new kind of research in our graduate 
schools, a new kind of psychology text. 
book, a new approach to the psychologi- 
cal training of teachers, and a new bat. 
tery of skills for the socially-orienteg 
school psychologist. The sterile psychol- 
ogy of connecting nonsense syllables 
needs to be replaced by one that works 
at major life-goals in their social set. 
ting. The old school psychologist is be 
coming obsolescent but the educational] 
problems requiring psychological study 
have never been more fascinating or 
more urgent. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


. EXPERIMENTAL BASIS FOR NEUROTIC 


BEHAVIOR : ORIGIN AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF ARTIFICIALLY PRODUCED 
DISTURBANCES OF BEHAVIOR IN 
DOGS. By W. Horsley Gantt. New York: 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc. 1944. Pp. x + 211. 


) For those interested in experimental and clini- 
) cal psychopathology this book presents some 
> extremely interesting observations on the pro- 


duction of behavior disturbances in dogs. The 


» descriptive material is based principally upon 


the life histories of three dogs observed and 
studied in the Pavlovian Laboratory of the 


' Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity. The approach is essentially clinical in 
that the historical antecedents for each animal 
form the base from which behavior differen- 
tiation is evaluated. In order to refine be- 
havior evaluation the experimental procedures 
of the conditioned reflex method are exploited. 


| Unfortunately the application of the method, 
| the measurements and the resulting data do 


not always appear to be too precise nor system- 
atic and are seldom subject to statistical analy- 


© sis. 


The initial chapter gives a sketchy histori- 


S cal review and purports to demonstrate evi- 


dence for an objective psychopathology which, 


) incidentally, is not very convincing. A brief 


second chapter sets forth the methods which 
have been used by Pavlov and some few others 
to produce “experimental neurosis” in animals. 
The author here discusses external (natural 
and artificial situations) and internal (consti- 
tution and physiological state) factors in the 
production of behavior disturbances. Symp- 
toms of behavior disturbances are described 
under the following categories: general behav- 


§ ior, emotional disturbances, motor phenomena, 


autonomic responses, and changes in positive 
and negative conditioned reflexes. Specific 
conditioned responses are said to be delicate 
indicators of initial behavior disturbances and 
the associated autonomic activity, such as res- 
piratory and cardiac reflexes, have proved 
useful. 

Chapter 8 describes natural emotional shocks 
(physiological changes of postpartum in the 
female and sexual excitation in the male, and 


fighting among dogs) and artificial traumatic 
experiences which have been used to produce 
changes in the relations between conditioned 
reflexes. 

Acute or focal disturbances are described in 
Chapter 4 which for the most part is a repeti- 
tion or extension of the work of Pavlov. These 
are said to arise from: 1. Conflict between 
activities or drives in the form of opposed un- 
conditioned responses; 2. Conflict of excitation 
and inhibition in connection with conditioned 
responses; 3. Changes in established routine; 
4. Changes in intensity of conditivned reflexes; 
and 5. Change in the relations between condi- 
tioned and unconditioned reflexes. 

Chronic disturbances of behavior are de- 
scribed in an interesting fashion in Chapter 5. 
Beginning in 1931 three dogs, Fritz, Peter and 
Nick, were subjected to parallel experimenta- 
tion in differentiation of conditioned reflexes. 
All showed disturbances of behavior in the 
conflict situation, but varying in degree and 
duration. In one the disturbance persisted for 
10 years and showed progressive spreading of 
symptoms to a variety of physiological sys- 
tems, including the urinary and sexual. 

To the reviewer Chapter 6 is the most im- 
portant. It presents in considerable detail a 
summary of the objective signs of behavior 
disturbance in dogs. These are described un- 
der the following heads: activity level, blood 
sugar level and tolerance, gastrointestinal ac- 
tivity, respiratory and cardiac changes, uri- 
nary and sexual symptoms, social behavior, and 
generalization of neurotic signs. The next 
chapter describes attempts at therapy for re- 
lieving the neurotic manifestations. The fol- 
lowing were tried: cortin, alcohol, shock ther- 
apy, starvation, association of conditioned 
stimulus with a new unconditioned response, 
periods of rest, and change in social factors 
and environment. Of these, associating a new 
unconditioned response with the conditioned 
stimulus showed some promise, but the most 
effective means of alleviating symptoms was 
by prolonged rest in a new environment under 
modified social conditions. 

A discussion on individual reaction types is 
taken up in Chapter 8. It is concluded that 
susceptibility to stress is probably related to 
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constitution and is detectable and affords a 
means of predicting behavior. Stable animals 
tend to remain stable, whereas labile animals 
susceptible to stress of one kind are apt to be 
susceptible generally. Chapter 9 is entitled 
Psychopathological Mechanisms and consists of 
interpretations supplied by three psychiatrists, 
Saul, Ischlondsky and Leighton representing, 
respectively, the psychoanalytic, Pavlovian and 
the socio-anthropological points of view. These 
viewpoints are not remarkable for the en- 
lightenment they throw on the picture of be- 
havior disturbance in animals, nor is the au- 
thor’s contribution. 

To the reviewer it seems that the book suf- 
fers from a lack of organization and integra- 
tion of the many interesting and important 
observations reported: also from the fact that 
author fails to develop any definite point of 
view. The experimental data would have been 
improved no doubt by a more systematic ap- 
proach to the problem, with periodic repetition 
of experimental procedures and measures 
throughout the years of behavior observation. 

DONALD B. LINDSLEY 
BROWN UNIVERSITY AND 
BRADLEY HOME 


WHERE DO PEOPLE TAKE THEIR TROU- 
BLES? By Lee R. Steiner. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1945. Pp. 265. 


Dr. Steiner’s account of occult and other ir- 
regular personal counseling was not written 
for the professions properly involved, though 
none of them—psychiatry, psychiatric social 
work, psychoanalysis, and clinical psychology 
—could ask for a fairer statement of their pro- 
fessional case. It is an entertaining book, in 
so far as casual management of human trou- 
ble is a topic of entertainment; but its main 
value lies in giving to the general reader, who 
need not be particularly “intelligent,” a proper 
perspective on the movements with which it 
deals. By now, most readers of this journal 
will be acquainted with it, and the chief func- 
tion of a review is so to speak, projective. 
What are some of the questions the book sug- 
gests, and their possible answers? 

As to history, the movements with which 
Dr. Steiner deals are of course not new, if 
newer than the needs they serve: Indeed, had 
there been a Lee Steiner to write it, such a 
book could have been written at least forty 
years ago, so far as hypnotism, occultism, and 
lonely hearts are concerned. This writer re- 
calls classified advertising in one of the chief 


metropolitan dailies of the time, that woul 
sound a very contemporary note. Also the fol. 
lowing, which frequented a high-class humor. 
ous weekly of imperial Germany at its not jp. 
considerable best: 


Schiichternheit, Verlegenheit, Befangenheit 
Aufregung (vor Hoéherstehenden, vor dem ap. 
deren Geschlecht, in Gesellschaft, usw.) ung 
ihre sofortige Unterdriickung durch die Meth. 
OGG... Keine blossen moralischen Rat- 
schlage. Kostenloses (Garantie!) iiberall anz. 
wendendes Verfahren... 


Information is also received of a Berlin prac. 
titioner whose shingle read Graphologe, Astro. 
loge und Psychopath. The first of the Fables 
in Slang summed up the whole matter: “A 
good jolly is worth whatever you pay for it.” 
It was about this time also, that Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams dealt in similar fashion with the 
patent-medicine complex of the day. One gets 
the impression that quackery, in its original 
sense, is not greatly involved in Dr. Steiner’s 
material; if these practitioners mislead their 
clients as to their accomplishments, they are 
apt to be sincerely if also profitably self-de- 
ceived. Incidentally, the ground of Ch. V 
(Lonely Hearts, etc.), was lately covered in 
more intimate and lurid fashion by Courtney 
Ryley Cooper (Designs in Scarlet, Ch. 10). 

It does not seem likely, however, that so 
large a proportion of those earlier populations 
were affected, as in Dr. Steiner’s studies. How 
does our present cultural group compare with 
others in this respect? Secularism furnishes a 
favorable soil in which such movements may 
flourish. Clergymen who command the tradi- 
tional trust of their following, either through 
their own personalities or through the institu- 
tions they represent, are in a position to cut 
the ground from under most of the practition- 
ers here concerned. So far is this true, that 
growth of such movements can be taken as 4 
rough index of growing secularism. As Lip 
mann once put it, one does not believe the 
words of the Gospel, but believes the best ad- 
vertised notion. 

Finally and indeed especially, what sort of 
“people” is Dr. Steiner writing about? What- 
ever the size of the clientele, it represents no 
large fraction of those who have “personal 
problems”. What other circumstances send 
them to the irregular practitioners? Answer 
to much of this question can be sought in E!- 
ton Mayo’s classic “Frightened People”. Most 
people desire a security that very few can 
achieve without “belonging”. The terms ¢x- 
travert and introvert cling tenaciously 
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the technical vocabulary, because whatever 
they do net mean, they preserve this core- 
meaning of ease and difficulty of belonging. 
Qur recent cultural changes (mobility, urbani- 
zation) have made it more difficult to belong 
in this sense, while established religious sup- 
ports have been weakening. At the same time 
technological advance offers important devices 
(and new words) for exploiting this situation, 
in the manner that Dr. Steiner so well de- 
scribes. A good reason that people have trou- 
bles to take to the irregular practitioner is that 
they did not belong enough in some normal 
group, from which belonging they could get 
the needed emotional support. 

Let us recall, if with difficulty, that loneli- 
ness is something more than a euphemism for 
sex-hunger. It is a short step from being 
lonely to being frightened. Dr. Steiner’s peo- 
ple are those who, having succumbed to in- 
fluences that frustrated their “belonging,” are 
now unable sufficiently to belong to normally 
supportive groups, no matter how ready to re- 
ceive them. This gives the main point to what 
Dr. Steiner has to say, near the end (p. 249), 
about group therapy. One should think of 
group therapy not as faute de mieux, simply 
because there are not enough individual ther- 
apists to go round. Dr. Steiner’s people may 
often need group therapy before they do indi- 


» vidual, and some of this at least may accrue 


to them from the occulists. It may be better 
to belong to a class in palmistry than to be- 
long only to oneself. The basic function of 
group therapy, as Dr. Steiner here envisages 
it, is to have people learn how to share in a 
supportive group. (1) By learning that their 
difficulties are far from unique, that others are 
in perhaps greater need. (2) By the reassur- 
ing sense of offering help to their fellows. (3) 
By non-directive features inherent in good 
group therapy, which inhibit dependencies on 
the therapist. One is constrained to agree fully 
with Dr. Steiner that group therapy is alto- 
gether the most hopeful route by which well- 
considered aid and comfort may reach these 
troubled persons. 
F. L. WELLS 
DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE GROWTH OF PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING 
THE WAR, 1939-1944. By G. R. Moxon. 
London: Institute of Labour Management, 
1945. Pp. 32. 1 shilling. 


The extensive development of personnel man- 
agement in England during the war is shown, 
not only by a fourfold increase in the number 
of men and women employed in personnel work, 
but “in a growing recognition that the per- 
sonnel function is inherent in the process of 
management.” Personnel management has re- 
ceived both government encouragement and ap- 
proval from labor. 
BRUCE V. MOORE 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


WORKING CONDITIONS AND EMPLOYEE 
SERVICES. By B. J. Cohen and M. M. 
Towy-Evans. London: Institute of Labour 
Management, 1945. Pp. 87. 2 shillings. 


The booklet is intended to present in brief out- 
line the kind of working conditions and em- 
ployee services which are now accepted as good 
industrial practice in England. Many of these 
are common in the United States, but this pub- 
lication provides an easy and quick basis of 
comparison. Thirty-one pages of selected and 
classified bibliography, mostly English, are in- 
cluded. 


BRUCE V. MOoRE 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


NOTICE 


All communications regarding sub- 
scriptions, orders for single copies of 
the JOURNAL, letters concerning mem- 
bership and dues, and notices of change 
of address should be directed to the of- 
fice of the executive secretary, Dr. Dael 
Wolfle, American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1227 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Notices of change 
of address should state both the old and 
the new address. 














